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ARTICLES 


The Changes in Soviet Policy 


HERMANN ACHMINOW 


Soviet studies are at present on a considerably higher level than they were 
before World War II, although there are often great differences of opinion and 
interpretation. While, for example, certain observers assert that since Stalin’s 
death the nature of the Communist dictatorship has begun to change and no 
longer represents so great a threat to the West, others assert that there has been 
no real change and that the new events on the other side of the Iron Curtain 
are nothing but tactical maneuvers. 

It is difficult to understand the general tendency of developments in the 
Soviet Union and her satellites for three main reasons. 

In the first place, by no means all the political measures decreed by the 
Soviet government and the Party leaders are known in the West. In many cases 
it can be proved that the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party 
took exceptionally important decisions about which nothing or very little was 
made public. For example, in 1954 the Central Committee issued a special decree 
forbidding the less important Party organizations’ interfering in the work of 
the courts. None of the details of this decree are known; there is only a fleeting 
mention of it in one issue of the journal Kommunist.' It is safe to assume that 


this is not an isolated occurrence. Consequently, even the most thorough study 
of known facts may lead to incorrect conclusions if their relation to all con- 
current developments is not known. When analyzing Soviet political develop- 
ments, it is therefore always essential to work on the assumption that only 
part of the facts is known. The relative importance of the phenomena known 
to us must be established against the general pattern of events. 

Another common source of error is the widespread belief that the Soviet 
government is all-powerful and that the Communist dictatorship functions 
more or less automatically. One result of this error is that the role of individual 





1 Kommunist, Moscow, 1955, No. 2, p. 67. 











Communist leaders is overestimated. Consequently many researchers con- 
centrate their attention on the purely personal struggle between individual Party 
and government leaders, underestimating the role of social forces in resisting 
and affecting Soviet government policy. It is therefore essential to take both 
the struggle of personalities and the influence of social forces into account when 
analyzing developments in the USSR. 


A third reason for many errors in judgment is that analysis of developments 
in the Communist bloc is a very necessary aspect of Western policy-making 
today. Any given policy towards the Eastern bloc, whether it be one of 
coexistence or of an active struggle against Communism, is justified or becomes 
of doubtful value in accordance with the results of such analyses. Objectivity 
becomes harder to attain, for partisans of a given policy often take what they 
wish to be true as fact, at times quite unconsciously. Nevertheless, objectivity 
in analysis must be sought after, since otherwise mistakes which could lead to 
errors in policy are inevitable. 

When studying post-Stalin developments in the Soviet Union objectively, 
it is essential to decide: (1) whether the New Course in Soviet government 
policy has ever existed, or exists at present; (2) if the New Course is a reality, 
what the motives behind it are; (3) whether the New Course means a change 
in the nature of the Communist dictatorship. 


There can be no doubt that a New Course has been followed. In several 
East European “People’s Democracies” it was officially proclaimed. In addition, 
certain features of the foreign policy of Communist states would in all 
probability not have occurred if Stalin were still alive—such as the attempts at 
reconciliation with Tito. 


On the other hand, closer examination of the measures which are generally 
considered to be the result of the New Course shows them to be either purely 
of propaganda value or otherwise of only secondary importance. 


The New Course is usually understood to be a lessened emphasis, in domestic 
policy, on the increased development of heavy industry and more attention 
to increasing the production of consumer goods. It was presented to the masses 
in the satellites in this light. For example, on July 28, 1953 Neues Deutschland, 
which is printed in the Soviet Zone of Germany, wrote: 


The New Course consists principally of achieving as soon as possible a consider- 
able improvement in the economic and political situation of the German Democratic 
Republic by increasing the production of the food and light industries at the expense 
of heavy industry. 


Similar views were expressed by the Soviet leaders, for example in Malen- 
kov’s speech of August 8, 1953. Although the designation “New Course” was 
not employed in the Soviet Union, Malenkov and the other Communist leaders, 
when speaking of their intention to bring about a sharp increase in the produc- 
tion of consumer goods, insisted that the policy was nothing new, but simply 
the logical continuation of Stalin’s industrialization policy, which had made it 
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possible to develop light industry later.? Nevertheless, the intention to pursue 
a different course was openly and officially spoken of. 

Consequently, it can hardly be doubted that a New Course existed, parti- 
cularly since at the beginning of 1955 there was an official statement which 
indicated that the new policy had come to an end. First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Communist Party, Nikita Khrushchev, declared in 
his speech at the Plenary Session of the Central Committee on January 25, 1955: 

V. I. Lenin taught that only the heavy machine industry can serve as the material 
basis of socialism. Developing Lenin’s instructions, Stalin emphasized that to slacken 
the speed of development in heavy industry would be suicide. Under Stalin’s leader- 
ship the Party steadfastly implemented this only correct policy. It is consistently 
carrying out this policy at present and will continue to do so without wavering in 
the future.* 

It would therefore appear that after Stalin’s death “new people” came to 
power, headed by Malenkov, and that they attempted to implement a policy 
more in keeping with the people’s interests. It also appears that after Malenkov’s 
downfall Khrushchev reintroduced Stalin’s policy, demonstratively emphasizing 
this in his above-mentioned speech. 

However, closer examination of the facts indicates that several contradic- 
tions arise if a “good” Malenkov is contrasted with a “bad” Khrushchev. Study 
of the statistical data published in connection with the proclaimed policy of a 
sharp increase in consumer goods production shows that the increase over the 
plan for light industry and consumer goods production worked out under Stalin 
is generally insignificant. For example, it was intended to raise the output of 
cotton fabrics by 2%, of woolen fabrics by 5% compared with the original plan. 
The production of leather goods was to remain almost unchanged. The planned 
increase in food production over the original varied from 2% (for butter) to 
15% (for fish and fish products). The only considerable increase in output was 
planned in the luxury goods industries (television sets, watches and clocks, 
bicycles, perfumes, etc.). 

In view of the changes in domestic policy which have taken place since the 
return to Stalin’s emphasis on heavy industry at the expense of the light 
industry, the accuracy of the thesis “good Malenkov wanted to better the 
people’s lot but bad Khrushchev prevented this” becomes very doubtful. First, 
it should be noted that comparatively small sums of money were at issue in the 
changed policy. Capital investment in light industry was reduced, after the 
change in 1955, by five billion rubles in comparison with 1954. Although this 
sum represented a reduction of one-sixth, it is hardly likely that a quarrel over 
five billion rubles was the real reason for Malenkov’s downfall and the change 
in policy. 

Moreover, despite the emphasis laid by the government on the continuation 
of Stalin’s policy, there was no return to the allotment of capital between the 
different branches of industry as practiced by Stalin. 





®? Kommunist, Moscow, 1953, No. 12, p. 15. 
3 Izvestia, February 3, 1955. 














The following figures, printed below in tabular form, were provided by 
Malenkov in Kommunist, No. 12, 1953: 


Capital Investment in 1929—1952 
(In Percentages of the Total for the Four Groups) 


ee ce eas 64.0 
Transport and Communications ............... 19.4 
SED Saket senntitesnns énmnnieivanees 7.2 
DE cic cncaaecncearsnds otsautineness 9.4 


If the figures for the same four groups of capital investment are taken from 
the Law on the State Budget of the USSR for 1955, which includes both budget 
and local capital investment, the following table, based on figures printed in 
Izvestia of February 11, 1955, may be compiled for 1955: 


Planned Capital Investment in 1955 
(In Percentages of the Total for the Four Groups) 


NN ici cerrdn tenn edeineeaeedoenn 55.4 
Transport and Communications .............+. 13.7 
BE NOD «one nenwisd cesiwnciunedeecevce 8.8 
PE achacuvdeseneebeseabeancnenanene 22.1 


In other words, while for Stalin “the increased development of heavy 
industry” meant expending 83.4% of capital investment on the development 
of heavy industry, transport and communications and only 16.6% on the 
development of light industry and agriculture, the same phrase todzy stands 
for 69.1% of capital investment on the first class and 30.9% on the second. 


It should also be noted that, even after the reduction of capital investment 
in light industry, the enormous sum of 26 billion rubles will still be spent in 
1955 on this branch of the economy.‘ In comparison with the sum spent on the 
army (112.1 billion rubles) this is perhaps an insignificant amount, but it 
nevertheless represents more than one-third of the sum spent by Stalin on the 
development of light industry over a period of 23 years (72 billion rubles). 


Therefore, if the New Course for a sharp increase in consumer goods pro- 
duction is considered linked with the advance of Malenkov, and its abandonment 
with his downfall, then a very contradictory picture emerges. First, although 
after Stalin’s death Malenkov became Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
he lost his post as First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. Second, the policy of a sharp increase or the New Course was 
not proclaimed in the satellites in March 1953 but in June and August 1953, that 
is, three months after Stalin’s death. Third, the measures actually undertaken in 
no way corresponded to the much-publicized proclamation of the policy of 
raising the standard of living. Fourth, the extent of the measures carried out 
to reemphasize the Stalin policy of building up heavy industry do not indicate 
any fundamental change in policy, as the original declaration would lead the 
reader to believe. The last point is particularly difficult to understand, for the 
Party leaders know full well that such a measure would not arouse any sympathy 





4 Planovoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1955, No. 2, p. 36. 
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among the masses, and five billion rubles could have been transferred from one 
branch of the economy to another without any official declaration. The situation 
appears even more contradictory in view of the fact that new tendencies have 
arisen since Stalin’s death. Examples of these are: the transition from one-man 
leadership to a collective dictatorship; the emphasis laid on legality; a formal 
observation of parliamentary procedure in the promulgation of laws; and far 
more frequent speeches by Party and government leaders than in Stalin’s time. 


Any attempt to explain these developments by changes in personalities, by 
the advancement or downfall of certain Communist leaders, leads to irre- 
concilable contradictions. 

For example, in Soviet foreign policy during the last two and one-half years, 
two periods may be distinguished when the Soviet government in every way 
emphasized its tractability. These periods are from March to July 1953 and from 
March 1955 to the present time. In 1953 it was commonly believed in the West 
that the first peace offensive was the result of Malenkov’s assumption of power. 
However, Malenkov was in power in January and February 1954, when the 
Berlin foreign ministers’ conference failed. On the other hand, after Malenkov’s 
downfall, when the return to Stalin’s policies had been proclaimed, the Soviet 
government suddenly showed willingness to make concessions on the Austrian 
question. 

A similar situation prevails in the domestic field. For example, in spring 
and summer 1954, when the New Course in economic policy reached its high 
point, an anti-religious campaign was unleashed in the USSR. However, when 
the policy of raising the standard of living was coming to an end, a Central 
Committee decree signed by Khrushchev was published on November 11, 1954 
prohibiting any anti-religious propaganda which would cause believers or priests 
to be offended. 

It would therefore seem more correct not to speak of a New Course, but 
rather of new phenomena which have appeared since Stalin’s death. The 
measures undertaken by the Soviet government and Communist Party leaders 
do not seem to be the result of a single plan worked out earlier, but rather to be 
due to the influence of opposing forces in politics. 


It may also be concluded that the New Course or new phenomena are not the 
expression of the personal policy of individual Communist leaders but rather 
the result of the interaction of very different factors, including the personal 
struggle among claimants to Stalin’s succession. 


The question arises whether the new developments are evidence of the 
regeneration of the Communist dictatorship and the appearance of something 
different in principle from the Stalin state, or whether only tactical changes are 
concerned. In deciding this problem it is essential first to establish what is meant 
by the regeneration of Communism. 

The Soviet Communist dictatorship has several characteristics which are 
common to all dictatorships, and some which are peculiar to itself. Among the 
common characteristics are: the one-party system; the existence of an all- 
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embracing control over public opinion and the government’s complete 
independence from the people’s will, this independence being maintained either 
by abolishing elections or turning them into a farce; the system of terror, or 
the punishment of individuals for attempting to carry on or propagate a policy 
different from that of the government. 

The specific features of the Communist dictatorship are: the unconditional 
acceptance of the Marxist-Leninist ideology; the abolition of private ownership 
of the means of production; the subordination of the entire national economy 
to the interests of policy, which in the last analysis is directed at spreading the 
Communist dictatorship throughout the world. 


The post-Stalin leaders of the Soviet Union have not yet carried out a single 
measure which contradicts the principles of Marxism-Leninism. In every case, 
even when they appeal for a struggle against dogmatism, it is emphasized that 
“Marxism-Leninism is founded upon a single theoretical basis (dialectical and 
historical materialism) and there can therefore be no question of different 
. : ‘Sie : os 
ideological tendencies within the framework of Marxist philosophy.’”® 


Nothing has occurred in the Soviet Union since Stalin’s death which could 
in any way be understood as preparation for the abolition of the one-party 
system, of the Party dictatorship, or for changing the electoral farce into a 
system of free elections. Moreover, such measures as the replacement of one- 
man control by the collective leadership or the varying allotment of capital 
investment to heavy and light industry in no way contradict the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism. Neither Marx nor Lenin left instructions as to the specific 
amount of rubles to be spent on light industry. Such questions are solved in the 
course of government. Even if the Soviets established a comparatively high 
standard of living over a period of time, nothing essential in the dictatorship 
would have changed. 

There is, therefore, no reason to speak of the regeneration of the Communist 
dictatorship. As long as the Party dictatorship is maintained any concession can 
be withdrawn. However, since there have been no essential changes in the 
Communist dictatorship the reason for the new political developments and 
tendencies in the Soviet Union still remains a problem. The question arises why 
no new dictator has emerged, and why Malenkov was not liquidated after his 
downfall. 

In the latter years of Stalin’s life most Western observers considered Malen- 
kov the only possible successor to Stalin. Now it is clear that he is not and will 
not become Stalin’s successor. Those who believed he would succeed the late 
ruler made the mistake of assuming that the Communist dictatorship functions 
automatically. 

Still, partisans of the “Malenkov Cult” had every reason to believe he would 
inherit Stalin’s place. He was Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers and 
First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party; in 
other words he held the most important Party and government posts. In a 


5 Kommunist, Moscow, 1955, No. 7, p. 123. 
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dictatorship, however, the second man in a state has considerably less chance 
of inheriting his master’s place than any other. The chief source of power in a 
dictator’s hands is, first, the limitation of the power, authority and influence of 
those around him, and, second, the hostility of the latter to each other. This is 
quite understandable, for the moment a dictator has to face a united front of 
those around him, he ceases to be a dictator. 


Consequently, when a dictator dies, usually a group of persons appears at 
the head of the state, none of whom has sufficient power to subordinate the 
remainder to himself. Moreover, all of them are generally agreed, except the 
most probable successor, on one point: not to permit the emergence of a new 
dictator. This desire is not hard to understand, for a dictator, especially one of 
the Communist persuasion, has the power of life and death over every other 
leading personality. The members of the Central Committee knew full well that 
when Stalin became a dictator he liquidated about 90% of Lenin’s Central 
Committee, and they expected any new dictator to act in the same way. It 
therefore seems most probable that the very natural desire of the Central Com- 
mittee members to stay alive as long as possible is the explanation for the transi- 
tion to the collective leadership and for Malenkov’s downfall, since the latter 
was a man who, in the Soviet leaders’ view, had the best chances of becoming 
Stalin’s successor. This was sufficient reason to limit his power. 


This must also have been the ultimate reason for the liquidation, after 
Stalin’s death, of the chiefs of the state security organizations, headed by Beria, 
for these were the men whose function it was to liquidate leading personalities. 
The new leaders’ attempt to avoid a new Yezhov-type purge may be considered 
the most important factor influencing developments in the domestic policy 
field since Stalin’s death, not only because the desire is natural but because it 
was more or less openly expressed. The official reason for the execution and 
punishment of the security chiefs was that they had accused people on false 
charges and illegally arrested leading personalities. In practice, many details can 
be observed which illustrate the desire of the Soviet rulers (say the “upper 
10,000”) to protect themselves against any repetition of the Yezhov purges. 


However, there is nothing to indicate any liberalization in the dictatorship 
itself. Quite the contrary, in certain cases the pressure has even been increased. 
On the one hand, Malenkov, despite his downfall, has not yet been liquidated 
nor removed from his government post. On the other hand, several highly 
placed persons, once in disgrace and exile, have reappeared in leading positions 
(Marshal of Aviation Novikov, former Minister of the Aviation Industry 
Shakhurin, the former head of the Chief Political Administration of the Army 
Shikin are examples). But there is no proof that a general amnesty has been 
declared. In fact, stricter measures to protect state property have been taken, 
as is clear from the decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet dated April 11, 
1955. This decree stipulates that those responsible for the damage caused by 
cattle to crops on kolkhozes and sovkhozes will henceforth incur criminal 
as well as civil responsibility. Damage caused in this way to the private plots of 
peasants is not considered in the decree. 
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dictatorship, however, the second man in a state has considerably less chance 
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It may therefore be said that Stalin’s death brought about the changes which 
were inevitable after the dictator had disappeared but the Party leaders con- 
tinued to rule. The present political situation may be characterized as follows: 

1. All the ideological principles of Marxism-Leninism and even of Stalinism 
have been retained. It is essential to emphasize the latter point, because the 
Stalin cult as such had been replaced by the Lenin cult. In the West this was 
understood as a kind of demonstration by his successors of their desire to 
abandon his policies. In fact, however, the new Soviet leaders’ decision was 
dictated by purely practical considerations. Towards the end of Stalin’s life the 
education of the masses rested on the thesis that the country’s fate hung in the 
late ruler’s hands. Had the Stalin myth been retained after the dictator’s death, 
this would have been equivalent to expressing a lack of confidence in his 
successors. 

2. The right and ability of the Party leaders to apply any degree of compul- 
sion against the population is retained. The Party dictatorship remains 
unchanged. 

3. The possibility that individuals may use the security organs as an arm in 
the inner-Party struggle is now considerably limited. This provides a relative 
guarantee of personal security to leading personalities, but by no means signifies 
that the physical liquidation of individual Party leaders has been abandoned in 
the struggle for power. If the principles of a state in which the law is supreme 
are used as a standard, then the punishment of Beria and his associates was 
organized murder. Apparently, however, such murders are at present only 
possible with the approval of the Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
Party, at least where members of the Committee are concerned. To some extent 
this guarantee of personal security extends to lesser Party officials as well. 

4. The absence of a dictator and the transition to collective leadership have 
led to an increase in the importance of the Central Committee. Evidently current 
questions can be solved only by a majority of votes in the Presidium of the 
Central Committee, and the political line is determined by a majority of votes 
among all members of the Central Committee. 

These changes would rather indicate a return to the “true principles” of 
Communism than its regeneration. The position appears to be similar to that 
prevailing in Lenin’s time. However, it would be incorrect to underestimate 
the significance of these changes at present in the development of the Soviet 
Union. Perhaps the most significant consequence of the changes has been a 
weakening in central authority, and, apparently, a considerable lessening in the 
influence of the security organs. In this respect the report in Wilhelm Star- 
linger’s The Limits of Soviet Power is of considerable interest. It is clear from the 
information he gives that the MVD has to a large extent lost its position as a 
state within a state, that the guards at the concentration camps are no longer 
subordinate to the MVD but to the Ministry of Justice, and that quarrels have 
broken out between concentration camp commanders in front of subordinates, 
an unthinkable event in Stalin’s time.® 


® Wilhelm Starlinger, Grenzen der Sowjetmacht, Kitzingen, 1951, p. 64. 
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The reduced central authority and the lessened effectiveness of the dic- 
tatorship’s security organs were bound to lead to such an increase in passive and 
active resistance that the government has been forced to count with resistance 
as a serious factor. 

The first public disorders known to us since Stalin’s death occurred on 
June 1, 1953 in Czechoslovakia. Workers in several towns, especially Pilsen, 
went on strike. Two weeks later, on June 16 and 17, 1953, an uprising took place 
in the Soviet Zone of Germany. A month later, on July 18 and 19, the prisoners 
in the Vorkuta concentration camps stopped work and in one of the camps 
even took over control. 

In each of these cases the authorities employed only the minimum of 
repressive measures, used troops with excessive caution, and to a considerable 
extent satisfied the strikers’ demands. There is every reason to believe that the 
New Course (in the narrow sense, that is, the proclamation of a policy of 
raising the population’s standard of living) represented a reaction by the Party 
leaders to growing discontent among the masses both in the Soviet Union and 
the satellites. 

On the basis of the data made public by Krushchev in his speech on Septem- 
ber 3, 1953, there is every reason to believe that the majority of the Soviet 
population was subsisting at near-starvation level at the time of Stalin’s death. 
Khrushchev stated that the government had approximately the same amount 
of meat at its disposal as the Tsarist government in 1916. However, in the Soviet 
era the population has grown by 50,000,000. Stalin, who had unlimited per- 
sonal power and an efficient repressive organization, could permit himself the 
luxury of keeping the population in such a state. Evidently his successors, in 
order to avoid open revolt, have been forced at least to pretend that they want 
to change the situation. 

That these were the reasons for the New Course is illustrated by the timing 
of the proclamation in various countries. The New Course was first spoken of 
in the Soviet Zone of Germany on June 9, 1953, that is, several days after 
the Czechoslovak workers’ strike, but before the uprising in the Soviet Zone 
itself. The leaders in the zone were undoubtedly better informed than the West 
about the prevailing mood among the people, and it was probably not so much 
the fact of the uprising which surprised them, as the form it took. The policy 
of raising the standard of living was spoken of openly in the Soviet Union after 
the revolts in Czechoslovakia, Germany and the Soviet Union itself. Careful 
reading of part of Malenkov’s speech on August 8, 1953 would indicate that 
his aim was to placate the masses. He said: 


An urgent task is to raise sharply, in the course of two to three years, the supply 
of food and industrial goods available to the population ... to raise considerably 
the supplies of consumer goods for the population.’ 


Another factor in favor of this interpretation of the reasons for the New 
Course is that the most important measures in implementing the new policy 


7 Kommunist, Moscow, 1953, No. 12, p. 15. 








were carried out between June 1953 and the end of that year. In 1954, although 
the program for raising the standard of living was not abandoned, it was pushed 
back into second place by the slogan for developing the virgin and idle lands. 

The proclaimed return to Stalin’s policy of emphasizing the development 
of heavy industry may be an indication that the government at present is 
sufficiently strong to take back the concessions. Insofar as we can judge, an 
open outbreak of dissatisfaction among the masses seems unlikely at the present 
time. However, the government’s stronger position now is by no means the 
only reason for the change in the general line. As already mentioned, there has 
been no real change in the Stalinist system of capital allotment. The amounts 
of capital investment at issue are not sufficient justification for an exceptionally 
unpopular measure. Moreover, most of the new features which have arisen since 
Stalin’s day have continued unchanged up to the present time. 

There have been attempts to explain the return to Stalin’s policy as the result 
of a desire to strengthen the Army. In fact, expenditure on the Army has been 
increased in 1955 by 11.8 billion rubles in comparison with 1954. But closer 
examination of the budget makes this conclusion doubtful, since it would appear 
from the official figures that there has been neither a decrease nor an increase 
since 1953. It seems that in 1953 and 1954 part of the military expenditure was 
hidden under the “Miscellaneous” heading for propaganda effect, whereas in 
1955 it was desirable to cite a larger figure, likewise for propaganda reasons. The 
following table illustrates this development:* 


Budget Expenditures 
(Billion Rubles) 


Military Miscellaneous 

Expenditures Expenditures 
DE sh ddan eeee ae eken abe 113.8 17.9 
hein nt elseiae mei cink anaes 110.2 73.9 
1954 (Planned) ............ 100.3 80.3 
8 eee ee 112.1 59.6 


In view of the apparent inverse proportional relationship between the two 
categories of expenditure in the different years, there is reason to believe that 
very little change in the allotment of funds for military purposes took place. 
It is even doubtful whether the published figures in any way correspond to the 
real expenditure. The official announcements of reductions in 1953 and 1954 
were one of the Communists’ favorite arguments against German rearmament, 
while in 1955 the announced increase in military expenditure was a last attempt 
by the Soviet government to prevent German rearmament. In other words, a 
similar situation prevails concerning military expenditure as in the New Course 
with respect to the consumer goods industry. There have been no changes of 
any significance in the allotment of funds and in all probability there could be 
none under the present system. Nevertheless, there have been changes in the 
political line proclaimed by the Party leaders. Malenkov did speak of the need 
to improve supplies for the population, and Khrushchev later declared that the 
country must return to Stalin’s course. It seems prebable that the cause of these 


8 Bulletin, Munich, 1955, No. 3, p. 33- 
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changes is similar to that operative during the transition from one-man control 
to a collective leadership, and that the explanation for the propaganda line of 
raising the standard of living is to be sought in the general political develop- 
ment of the country and the interaction of social forces. 

Two new elements have appeared in Soviet politics: partial recognition of 
the laws of the market and the proclamation of the principle of material self- 
interest in the results of labor. In his speech of August 8, 1953, Malenkov said: 


The government and the Central Committee of the Party have recognized the 


need to carry out several large-scale measures ... to raise the economic self-interest 
of kolkhozes and kolkhozniks in the development of backward branches of the 
economy... 


Trade [organizations] must use widely all the economic levers at their disposal 
in order to affect production actively in the interest of increasing the output of goods 
which are in demand by the population and of reducing the production of goods 
which are not in demand... 

Trade under socialism is and will long remain the basic method of distributing 
objects of consumption among the members of a socialist society, the basic way in 
which the growing personal needs of the workers will be satisfied.® 


Although it is in essence an appeal to make use of private initiative and sub- 
ordinate politics to the interests of the economy, this thesis can be made com- 
patible with Marxism and Leninism, but never with Stalin’s policy. 

In his last work Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR Stalin 
demanded that the opposite course be followed: nationalization of the kolk- 
hozes, that is, their elimination as an independent unit, the gradual transition 
from trade to barter, abolition of the principle of material self-interest, since 
under a barter system everyone should in principle receive according to his 
needs, and independently of what he produces for the state. 

Malenkov’s program, which undoubtedly had the approval of the Central 
Committee, was nothing other than an attempt to use private capitalist instincts 
in the population, especially among the peasants, to improve production and 
avoid any possible outbreak of discontent. There was, however, another aspect to 
Malenkov’s program: The attempt to make the economy work more harmoniously 
and show a profit. This tendency found a response not so much among the 
masses as in a specific group of the Soviet aristocracy—the captains of industry 
and the economists. 

Malenkov’s formulation of the problem was very clear: 

The task is to put an end to the scornful attitude towards the cost of production, 


to ensure a systematic reduction in cost and to reach a position where every enter- 
prise is producing profitably.'® 


In support of his demand Malenkov adduced a very weighty argument: 
“Losses in unprofitable enterprises in 1952 amounted to 16 billion rubles.” 





® Kommunist, Moscow, 1953, No. 12, pp. 17, 20. 
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It is impossible to achieve profitable production under the Soviet economic 
system. Experience has shown that any attempt to improve the situation 
inevitably leads to a revision of the theoretical principles of Marxism and 
threatens the roots of the Communist dictatorship, although those who enter- 
tain the heretical views are not anti-Soviet elements but economists and direc- 
tors of enterprises who are subjectively devoted to the Soviet authorities. This 
is probably the reason for the proclaimed return to Stalin’s course. 

The first demand which arose from the attempts to make enterprises pro- 
fitable was that industrial management be decentralized, that the economy be 
less strictly planned, that the managers of enterprises be given more rights and 
their material self-interest in the results of their work be increased. 

There can be no doubt that this demand came from below, from the direc- 
tors of enterprises. Evidence of this is provided by speeches made by Glebovsky, 
Director of Uralmash (The Ural Machine Construction Works), Faibishenko, 
Director of the Leningrad Rubber Product Works, and Isaev, Director of the 
Leningrad Kirov Works at the All-Union Conference of Industrial Workers." 
In this connection it is interesting to note that in certain cases the demand was 
made that not only should the rights of a director in his enterprise be broadened 
(“to relieve the Ministry of its task of watching over directors of enterprises in 
petty details,” as Glebovsky declared), but that they should have the right to 
replace the central planning authorities. For example, Chief Engineer of the 
Novo-Kramatorsk Machine Construction Factory Karpov stated: 

It is essential that ... the large factories ... have direct contact with the enter- 
prise which is ordering new machines. Such factories must be given a large measure 
of independence in planning and preparing new machines. The chief engineer of the 
enterprise who needs the machine must be able to contact the chief engineer of the 
machine construction factory directly. 


In fact, Karpov was demanding that the planning of heavy industry be 
subordinated to the laws of the market. Moreover, as Malenkov said in his speech 
(although, of course, only in connection with consumer goods) the consumer 
should “use widely all the economic levers at his disposal to affect production 
actively.” In this connection it is characteristic that neither Bulganin in his 
introduction nor Khrushchev in his concluding speech dealt with the demand 
that industrial management be decentralized, nor the demand that the material 
self-interest of enterprise directors in the results of their work be increased. Bul- 
ganin’s and Khrushchev’s failure to deal with these aspects is quite under- 
standable, for the complete satisfaction of these demands would mean the 
recognition of market laws and the payment of dividends, that is, the rein- 
troduction of capitalism. Nevertheless, they did not speak out against these 
demands, a typical occurrence in the present situation. 

A second consequence of the demand that the national economy be made 
profitable was the somewhat masked claim that the law of value bé recognized 
as the regulating factor in distributing labor among the various branches of 
the economy. 


"| Tzvestia, May 18, 1955; Pravda, May 18, 1955. 
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This claim was first made by Voznesensky during Stalin’s life, and Stalin 
spoke out in unequivocal terms against this proposal. Consequently, no one in 
the Soviet Union dared speak out openly in favor of the law of value. However, 
after Stalin’s death several economists began to demonstrate that the law of 
value was a very important economic factor, at times clearly distorting Stalin’s 
statements to this end. For example, A. Vorobeva wrote in Kommunist: 


As is well known, in the national economy of the USSR, goods production with 
its inherent law of value is retained within certain limits. Under socialism the sphere 
of operation of this law is strictly limited. It is not the regulator of production, but 
nevertheless affects production. Our enterprises cannot and must not fail to take into 
account the law of value. Its effect on socialist production is a positive factor under 
present conditions. Non-state financing cannot be carried out and consolidated with- 
out skillful use of the instruments of the law of value: money, price, cost, etc.'® 


Finally, the third result of the attempt to bring order into the economy was 
the demand that the primacy of politics over economics be abandoned. This 
was spoken of quite openly by I. Vekua in Voprosy ekonomiki. He said: 


Politics is the concentrated expression of economics, a generalization of the latter 
and its culmination. Economics is primary, and politics secondary. Any policy, in- 
cluding an economic policy, arises from the needs of a society’s economic develop- 
ment and is dependent upon movements within the economy ... The economic policy 
of a socialist state is only successful when it takes properly into account the require- 
ments of the objective laws of socialism, and consequently acts in the same direction 
as the economic development of the socialist society." 


A rejection of the primacy of politics over economics would in practice 
mean rejection of the Party dictatorship and rejection of the structure of Com- 
munist society, because no economic considerations can justify the maintenance 
of the Party apparatus, expenditures to support foreign Communist parties, the 
prohibition of private trade, the construction of gigantic projects for political 
or sometimes purely propaganda reasons, limiting the purchasing power of the 
population by imposing quite arbitrary prices, in short the maintenance of 
everything on which the Communist dictatorship is built. Quite naturally, the 
desire to prevent the destruction of the latter was the reason for the introduc- 
tion of the Khrushchev course. The chief editor of Pravda, Shepilov, who first 
proclaimed the return to Stalin’s policies in an editorial, has stated this quite 
clearly. 


However, in analyzing the latest change, one other factor should be con- 
sidered. Krushchev, Shepilov and others have tried to present developments in 
such a light as to prove that the partisans of the “economic opposition” are 
demanding that the rapid development of heavy industry be abandoned. This 
may be true insofar as the demand was put forward that heavy industry be 
developed in accordance with the country’s economic needs and capacity. 
However, there is every reason to believe that the decisive factor was the 


12 _Kommunist, Moscow, 1953, No. 9, p. 64. 
18 Voprosy ekonomiki, Moscow, 1954, No. 9, p. 3. 





problem of how the economy was to be run, whether the law of value was to 
be recognized and the principle of profitability to be accepted for the whole 
national economy. 


The proclaimed return to the Stalin line was due to the desire to put an end 
to the revision of the bases of Communist dictatorship and to preserve the 
primacy of politics over economics. 


Thus, a chain reaction occurred. Stalin’s death was in itself a serious blow 
to the system, and the harm done could only be overcome by reestablishing one- 
man control. This solution however, was not in keeping with the interests of the 
Party leaders, and the principle of collective leadership had to be resorted to. 


On the one hand the emergence of a collective leadership meant a weakening 
in central authority and made it necessary to seriously consider improving the 
economic situation of the country—hence the New Course. 


On the other hand the emergence of the collective leadership led to an 
increase in the number of people who had a direct influence on policy. Conse- 
quently, policy was indirectly influenced by broader sections of the Soviet 
aristocracy than ever before. In the course of this decentralization of 
authority it became clear that within the Soviet aristocracy, principally among 
those working in the economy, there was an opposition. The conduct of this 
opposition was determined not so much by ideological considerations as by the 
simple fact that they needed a revision of the principles of Marxism in order to 
carry out their functions properly. The director of an enterprise cannot make 
his undertaking work smoothly if at every step he meets with the inability of 
the bureaucracy to guarantee the necessary supplies of raw material and 
machinery and if he is not able to calculate in detail the cost of production for 
a given article. 


The attempt to work out principles for running the economy so that it 
could show a profit led to attempts to revise several basic theses of the Marxist- 
Leninist and especially of the Stalinist theories. The Khrushchev course may 
therefore be considered an attempt by the Party apparatus to begin a counter- 
offensive to ensure the primacy of politics over economics. 


The problem is very sharply defined. In order to retain power, the Party 
must have centralized management of the national economy and economics 
must be subordinated to politics, since decentralized management of the 
economy would sooner or later lead to the decentralization of political power, 
and that would be the end of the dictatorship. From the viewpoint of those who 
are directly responsible for running the economy—and in this case their interests 
coincide with those of the population as a whole—decentralization and the 
subordination of politics to economics is essential. 


The proclamation of the Khrushchev course is evidence that the Party 
apparatus, in the persons of Khrushchev and Shepilov, has sensed the danger, 
although the half-measures applied in implementing the Stalin line indicate that 
it is not yet clear which tendency will triumph. 
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The problems at issue have been: (1) whether there has existed and does 
exist at the present time a New Course (that initiated by Malenkov); (2) if so, 
what its causes were; (3) whether it means a change in the Communist dicta- 


torship. 

In considering these questions it appeared that the New Course, as a 
conscious change in the aims of policy, was a fiction. On the one hand, certain 
tactical maneuvers were consciously undertaken, and on the other hand certain 
new features have appeared quite independently, sometimes against the will 
of the Party leaders. The new features were the results of the interaction of 
three factors: the weakening of central authority as a result of the transition 
from one-man control to collective leadership; the dissatisfaction of the masses 
with the existing situation; and opposition within the Soviet aristocracy. 

These features in themselves are not evidence of any changes in the Com- 
munist dictatorship. However, if these tendencies were to emerge victorious, 
they could ultimately lead to a change in the very nature of the Communist 
dictatorship. 

It is not easy to draw any final conclusions about future developments on 
the basis of information available at present, because a correct analysis of the 
relative importance of these new features cannot be made. One conclusion 
however seems fairly certain: in order to preserve the Communist dictatorship 
in the USSR, a dictator is necessary, a new Stalin. It may be expected that 
attempts to concentrate great power in the hands of one man will be made, 
perhaps in the near future. 
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The New Course and Consumer Goods Production 


A. Pop_ujko 


In order to gain time and strengthen their position the post-Stalin Soviet 
leaders made a number of concessions to the population from the very first. 
The agricultural tax was reduced and the privileges for those with private farm 
plots increased, but the most significant measure in this direction was undoubt- 
edly the new course, the plan to increase the production of food and other 
consumer items. 

This policy was viewed at the time as a particular form of NEP.* There is 
no doubt that the attempt to raise the standard of living was not conceived 
only as atactical maneuver, at least at the beginning. The serious intentions 
behind the new policy were evidenced by the numerous government de- 
crees, the definite, planned increases in production and the convention of 
several conferences of light industry, food and trade workers. More evidence 
of the government’s serious intentions is provided by the harsh attacks on the 
partisans of “economic philistinism” and right-wing opportunists. These attacks 
were later leveled against all those who had supported the new course and 
attempted to justify it on theoretical grounds. Malenkov—one of the champions 
of the new NEP—fell for this reason. 

The pretentious designation “sharp increase” is not, however, fully justified 
by the actual figures for the planned increase in consumer goods production. 
This becomes clear from a comparison of the growth of production in the most 
important consumer goods items during both the postwar Five-Year Plans. 
A definite reduction in the rate of growth during the last four years of the 
Fifth Five-Year Plan may be noted in comparison with the preceding one. 


Production Growth in Consumer Items During the Postwar Five-Year Plans 
(Percentage Increase over Preceding Year) 


—— COV? OO Increase 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth over 5 Year: 
COTTON FABRICS— 
Five-Year Plan 1946—1950 ........ 17 33 24 14 8 137 
Five-Year Plan 1951—1955 ........ 22 6 5 6 14° 64 
WOOLEN FABRICS— 
Five-Year Plan 1946—1950 ........ 30 33 28 19 3 171 
Five-Year Plan 1951—1955 ........ 13 8 9 17 12° 72 
LEATHER FOOTWEAR— 
Five-Year Plan 1946—1950 ........ 28 40 23 22 24 233 
Five-Year Plan 1951—1955 ........ 17 * 4 7 19+ ° 


e The planned increase for 1955. 
+ Figures cited by the Ministry of Consumer Goods. 
* No information available. 





* NEP (New Economic Policy) of the twenties which permitted limited private initiative 
and aided materially in reconstruction after the Revolution and Civil war. 
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During the first years of the Fourth Five-Year Plan reconstruction permitted 
the rapid achieving of the prewar production level of consumer goods. Never- 
theless, comparison of the Fourth and Fifth Five-Year Plans is permissible since 
the Soviet leaders had promised not simply to increase the output of consumer 
goods, but to achieve a sharp increase in comparison with previous years, that 
is, with the first postwar Five-Year Plan and the first years of the second. 


As the table shows, production increased at a considerably slower rate dur- 
ing the second postwar Five-Year Plan, especially during 1952 and 195 }3. Special 
measures had to be taken in the second half of 1953 to prevent the annual rate 
of increase from falling (as had happened in the previous year) below the 11°/o 
average planned. 

Central Statistics Administration data show that in 1951 the rate of pro- 
duction increase for most items was higher than in any subsequent year. In 1953 
and 1954, the years of the new course, no noticeable improvement in the rate 
of production increase for essential goods took place. The only exception was 
in luxury goods, whose production is still being organized and expanded. 


In 1951 the most rapid increase took place in the production of cotton 
fabrics as well as of leather footwear, rubber footwear, socks and stockings, 
bicycles and sewing machines, whe: 22s iu 1952 the rate of production increase 
for all items fell off. In 1953 the greatest rate of increase during the Five-Year 
Plan took place in the production of linen and silk fabrics and metal bedsteads. 
In 1954 the greatest percentage increase was achieved in the production of 
woolen fabrics, watches and clocks, cameras, radio receivers, phonographs, re- 
frigerators and vacuum cleaners. 

The program for a sharp increase was intended to cover a three-year period 
up to and including 1956. Apart from food products the program was most 
marked in the plan to raise considerably the output of metal and other house- 
hold goods. The most significant aspect of the decision to improve the supply 
of metal goods was not so much the amount of metal earmarked for this purpose 
as the fact that the ministries of the heavy and defense industries had under- 
taken to carry out the large-scale production of consumer goods in their enter- 
prises. 

A decree by the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party dated 
October 28, 1953 reads as follows: 


Together with ensuring a considerable increase in the production of household 
goods, the improvement of the quality of production . . . must be considered one 
of the most important tasks of the branches of heavy industry which are producing 
manufactured goods for household use, and, primarily, of the Ministry of Machine 
Construction, the Ministries of Electric Power Stations and of the Electrical In- 
dustry, the Ministry of Transport and Heavy Machine Construction, the Ministry 
of the Aviation Industry, the Ministry of the Construction Materials Industry, as 
well as of local industry and consumers’ cooperatives. 


At the All-Union Conference of Trade Workers, on October 17, 1953 
Mikoyan gave a few examples of the relative importance of the various ministries 
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of branches of heavy industry in implementing the program for the expanded 
production of certain goods. He said: 

In 1955 the following will be produced: 3,445,000 bicycles, of which the Mi- 
nistry of Machine Construction will make 2,700,000 (78.5°/o of the total produc- 
tion) and the Ministry of the Defense Industry 500,000 (14.5°/0); 4,527,000 radio 
receivers and television sets, of which 3,800,000 (84°/o) will be produced by the 
Ministries of Electric Power Stations and of the Electrical Industry; 330,000 elec- 
tric refrigerators, of which the Ministry of the Defense Industry will make 110,000 
(over 33°/0) and the Ministry of the Aviation Industry 90,000 (27.3°/0); 64,000 tons 
of pressed aluminum wares, of which the Ministry of the Aviation Industry will 
produce 35,000 tons (54.7%/o)... 


It was this part of the program—the utilization of heavy and defense in- 
dustry enterprises for producing consumer goods—which met the opposition 
of the “Stalinist old guard.” As early as the first session of the Fourth Convo- 
cation of the Supreme Soviet Kaganovich delivered a warning: “There can be 
no question of the development of agriculture and the consumer goods industry 
causing harm to and operating at the expense of heavy industry.” 


The increase in food production was just as important a part of the new 
course as the higher output of consumer goods. Its implementation, however, 
met with the same obstacles and reached the same impasse in the socialized 
national economy as all other attempts to raise the material welfare of the 
population. At the conference of trade workers already mentioned Mikoyan 
also stated that “in 1953 the sale to the population of food items increased by 
22°/o.” However, while citing figures which in his opinion represented a sharp 
increase, he was nevertheless forced to admit: “As you see, there is an enormous 
growth in production, but the needs of the population are growing even more 
quickly, and in several places there is still insufficient meat, sausage, butter and 
fish.” This is in essence an admission that the lag between production and de- 
mand were continuing to grow. Under the second postwar Five-Year Plan it 
was intended to increase the production of consumer goods in 1955 by 71.4°/o 
compared with 1950. The sharp increase program for the same year planned 
an increase of 84.7°/o in the same items. This is hardly a significant rise. More- 
over, a considerable part of the increase was to be achieved not by any quanti- 
tative growth in production but simply by producing more of the higher-priced 
goods—more sausage and meat products, as well as more expensive types of 
bakery products. 

Under the new program food production was to be raised by 43.7°/o in two 
years (1954 and 1955), that is, by a little under 20°/o in each of those years. This 
could not however be implemented due to the lack of supplies and the depres- 
sion in agriculture which has become apparent in recent years. 


Although the sharp increase was a more correct term in the planned rise 
in food production than in the other branches of the economy, even there a 
tendency to lag behind became pronounced in comparison with the previous 


1 Pravda, September 12, 1953. 
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Five-Year Plan. A comparison of the data cited below in tabular form for the 
production of meat, butter, vegetable oils, sugar, soap and fish shows a consider- 
able reduction in the rate of growth in the second postwar Five-Year Plan 
(1951—1955) compared with the first one (1946—1950). In these items more 
of a sharp drop than a sharp increase becomes evident. For this reason the initia- 
tors of the new NEP do not compare the new task with the results of the 
previous planning period but with 1952, when a fall in the rate of development 
in food production became noticeable. This fall was the basic reason for the 
new course. 
Increase in Production During the Postwar Five-Year Plans 
(Percentage Increase over Preceding Year) 


— Increase 
Fourth 


Fifth over 5 Years 


SOc 
First Second Third 


MEAT— 
Five-Year Plan 1946—1950 18 25 6 35 111 
Five-Year Plan 1951—1955 12 12 9 25 96 


BUTTER— 


Five-Year Plan 1946—1950 7 193 
Five-Year Plan 1951—1955 49+ 73 


VEGETABLE OIL— 


Five-Year Plan 1946—1950 14 
Five-Year Plan 1951—1955 21t 


FISH— 


Five-Year Plan 1946—1950 . 75 
Five-Year Plan 1951—1955 16+ 66 


SUGAR— 


Five-Year Plan 1946—1950 70 23 441 
Five-Year Plan 1951—1955 12 39+ 94 


SOAP— 


Five-Year Plan 1946—1950 28 45 70 11 248 
Five-Year Plan 1951—1955 11 21 12f 50 
¢ The Central Statistics Administration Report states: “No information available.’’ Production assumed to be 
the same as in the previous year. The error will not be greater than two or three percent. 
* No information available. Production assumed to be the same as in the previous year. 
+ Planned percentage increase for 1955. 
NOTE: Percentage figures in /talics have been calculated by the author. 


SOURCE: Reports of the Central Statistics Administration of the USSR. 


Concerning the results of the current Five-Year Plan, now in its last year, 
the maximum increases in 1951 were achieved as follow: 


Percentage Increase over 
Product Previous Year’s Production 


Tea 31 
Canned Foods 18 
16 

22 

17 

6 

Milk Products 44 
Condensed Milk 44 
20 

16 
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In the following year the number of items in which a considerable rise had 
been achieved was smaller. In 1952 the greatest growth took place in meat pro- 
duction (15°/o more than in 1951) and in wine (28°/o more). During 1953, the 
first year of the new course policy, the highest expansion in production took 
place in spirits (18°/o), vegetable oils (16°/o) and cigarettes (16°/o). In 1954 a 
considerable increase was achieved in the production of champagne (32°/e), 
soap (21°/o) and matches (27°/o). The general conclusion may be drawn that not 
only was there no overall increase in production but that production in several 
of the more important items failed to maintain the rate of increase already 
achieved. In view of the production data it may be asserted that Malenkov’s 
NEP was not a program aimed at achieving a real sharp increase but simply 
a plan for raising somewhat the production of consumer goods in order to 
check the falling rates of production growth which had become apparent, as 
the following tables show: 


Consumer Goods Production in Selected Years 

1954 1954 1955 1956 

1940 1950 1951 1952 1953 (Plan) (Actual) (Plan) (Plan) 

COTTON FABRICS (Million Meters) 3,940 3,840 4,670 4,950 5,195 5,549 5500 6,267 6,500 
— 22 6 6 13 
242 271 
12 
573 
il 


Percentage Increase over Previous Year — 
WOOLEN FABRICS (Million Meters) .... 119 176 
Percentage Increase over Previous Year 
SILK FABRICS (Million Meters) 
Percentage Increase over Previous Year 
LEATHER FOOTWEAR (Million Pairs) ... 
Percentage Increase over Previous Year 


SOCKS AND STOCKINGS (Million Pairs). 590 


Percentage Increase over Previous Year t available 


BICYCLES (Thousands) 1,920 2,510 
Percentage Increase over Previous Year 15 one 
SEWING MACHINES (Thousands) 1,000 1,335 
Percentage Increase over Previous Year 24 —_ 
WATCHES AND CLOCKS (Thousands) ... 12,500 16,800 
Percentage Increase over Previous Year — 
CAMERAS (Thousands) 
Percentage Increase over Previous Year 
RADIO SETS (Thousands) 
Percentage Increase over Previous Year 
TELEVISION SETS (Thousands) 
Percentage Increase over Previous Year 
PHONOGRAPHS (Thousands) 
Percentage Increase over Previous 
REFRIGERATORS (Thousands) 
Percentage Increase over Previous 
VACUUM CLEANERS (Thousands) 
Percentage Increase over Previous Year 


* This figure was later corrected to 500. 

** This figure was later corrected to 100. 

NOTE: The percentage increases are taken from the reports of the Central Statistics 
production and figures in Italics have been calculated by the author. 


Administration. Actual 
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Food Production in Selected Years 


1954 1954 1955 
1952 1953 (Plan) (Actual) (Plan) 


MEAT (Thousand Tons) 1,620 1,800 2,180 1,990 2,550 
Percentage Increase over Previous Year 15 12 9 
SAUSAGE (Thousand Tons) 565 655 730 
Percentage Increase over Previous Year — 
ANIMAL FAT (Thousand Tons) 350 
Percentage Increase over Previous Year 
CHEESE (Thousand Tons) 
Percentage Increase over Previous Year 
MILK PRODUCTS (Thousand Tons) 
Percentage Increase over Previous Year 
GRANULATED SUGAR (Thousand Tons) . 
Percentage Increase over Previous Year 
VEGETABLE OIL (Thousand Tons) 
Percentage Increase over Previous Year 
FISH (Thousand Tons) 
Percentage Increase over Previous Year 
CANNED FOOD (Million Cans) 
Percentage Increase over Previous Year 
PASTRY (Thousand Tons) 
Percentage Increase over Previous Year 
* The figure for 1941. 


NOTES: The percentage increases are taken from reports of the Central Statistics Administration. Actual production 
has been calculated by the author. 


The production figures in Italics have been assumed to be the same as in the previous year, since no percen- 
tage increase was published for the year to which the figure in Italics refers. The error will not be greater than 2 or 
3 percent. 


The Soviet leaders did not intend to bring about a radical improvement in 
the standards of living of the Soviet citizen but only to check to some extent 
the discrepancy between supply and demand. An interesting illustration of the 
deficiencies in consumer goods production is provided by a comparison of the 
standards established by Soviet economists and sociologists and actual produc- 
tion figures. Khrushchev, at the September Plenary Session of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party, spoke of the low standard of living and of the need to 
improve the situation. He said that it was “...mecessary to set ourselves the 
task of achieving a level of food consumption which would be based on a scientific 
diet necessary for the harmonious all-round development of a healthy human 
being.””? 


Soon after this, material began to appear in the press dealing with the stan- 
dards of consumption which should be considered appropriate for the popula- 
tion of a socialist state. These data inevitably revealed the hard life of the Soviet 
citizen, who, where several products are concerned, receives less than half of 
the amount considered necessary. This is illustrated in the following table: 


2 Pravda, September 12, 1953. 








Consumer Goods and Food Consumption 


a Strumilin’s Molchanova’s between Consumption 


Percentage Relationship 


Standard Standard and the Standards 
(1 io *Ytar) (1 Man-Year) (1Man-Year) Strumilin Molchanova 

Black and White Bread (Kilograms) 118 183 172! 64.5 69.0 
Potatoes and Vegetables (Kilograms) 256 255 265° 101.0 97.0 
Meat and Meat Products (Kilograms) 22 | 84 73 \ 41.0 30.48 
Fish and Fish Products (Kilograms) 12 f 18 f ' 66.0 
Milk and Milk Products (Liters) ... 105 540 1974 19.5 — 
BOM devcesccccectesssvenecesecs 67 350 365 19.0 18.3 
Sugar (Kilograms) ...........-+++. 17 31 383 54.0 44.0 
Ne CINE) 5 osc ccicrsecoeses _ 12 —_ _ — 
ID ove wa dindeecencenss _ 36 -- -- _ 
Fruit (Kilograms) ..........cesee _ — 87.65 — a 
Fats (Kilograms) ........0csecces 7 _ 14.6 -- 43.0 
Calories in Daily Ration .......... 2,100 - 3,000 — 70.0 
Various Cloths and Fabrics (Meters) 31.2 90 — 34.6 — 

Cosson (Mesers) ... cc cccsceccces 26.2 52 = 50.5 -— 

BE GED i csncicsvccanasis 1.3 20 = 6.7 _ 

Woolen (Meters) ..........0+0+- 1.2 9 “= 12.8 a 

Artificial Silk (Meters) .......... 2.5 6 — 27.3 -- 

Natural Silk (Meters) .......... — 3 _ amie vn 
Footwear (Pairs) . ....ccccccescses 1.3 3 — 42.0 -- 
Dy CE IEIED sc cdcenscdeccss 4.8 12 = 40.0 _ 
Living Space (Square Meters) ...... 3.28 12 = 27.0 _ 
Heating (Million Calories) ........ _ 3.810 -- -- - 
Electrical Energy (Kilowatt-hours). . 62 120 -- 49.6 — 
Books, Journals, Newspapers (Volumes) 4.8 12 “= 39.5 -- 
Radio Sets and Wired Radio Outlets 0.190 1° — 19.0 — 
DE Sancccnsenpeshesnewevesds 0.076 0.1 — 7.6 — 
Watches and Clocks .............. 0.053 0.1 _ 52.5 — 
Visits to Cinema and Theater ...... ~ 24 _ _ — 


1 Rye Bread 130 grams; Wheat Bread 270 grams; Wheat Flour 25 grams; Macaroni 10 grams; Semolina and 
Bean Flour 30 grams; Potato Flour 5 grams daily. 

? Potatoes 300 grams; Vegetables 325 grams; Melons 100 grams daily. 

* Sugar 100 grams; Honey § grams daily. 

* Molchanova’s figure is given in kilograms. Milk s00 grams; Curds 30 grams; Cream 20 grams; Cheese 
20 grams daily. 

§ Fruit 240 grams daily. 

was 38°%/e of Molchanova’s standard, 


* Actual consumption of meat and fish together in ae ; 
7 No comparison is made with Moichanova’s standard, since her figures include only milk and milk products 


consumed and disregard the milk used for butter production. 

* In 1952, 322.4 million square meters were available in the USSR according to S. Nogai, Ukrainsky Zbirnyk, 
Munich, 1954, No. 1, p. 135. 

* Per family. 

10 5,800,000 calories represent 540 kilograms of coal. 

NOTES: The consumption in 1954 by one person was obtained by dividing total production by the population 
of the USSR in 1954 (210,000,000). Annual production reported or estimated as follows: 

White and Black Bread: 24.8 million tons. In 1950 it was planned to produce 19 million tons. It is assumed 
that 1954 production rose by 30%/e. 

Potatoes and Vegetables: 54 million tons. On the average 87 million tons of potatoes are harvested annually. 
Of these, about 30°%/e reach the consumer (judging by West German standards), that is about 29 million tons. If 
vegetables are consumed to about go%/e the extent that potatoes are, then 26 million tons should be added to the 
figure of 29 million tons, making about 54 million tons in al 

Meat and Meat Products: 4.7 million tons. In 1954, 1,990,000 tons of meat were delivered to the state. It is 
assumed that this amount was consumed only in the towns and that there was an equal per capita consumption in 
the country. 

Fish and Fish Products: 2.5 million tons. 

Milk and Milk Products: 22 million liters. There are 27.5 million cows in the USSR, which give each on the 
average 1,000 liters of milk annually. It is assumed that about 80° of the milk is consume 

Eggs: 14 billion. There are about 400 million hens in the USSR, which lay on the average 35 eggs annually. 
The state delivery plan was 4.3 billion eggs in 1954, or 48 eggs to one town dweller. 

Sugar: 3.5 million tons. 

Fats: 1.6 million tons, including 1,220,000 tons of vegetable oil and 370,000 tons of butter. 

Cloth: 6.5 billion meters, including 5.5 7 meters of cotton, 280 million meters of linen, 242 million meters 
of wool and 515 million meters of artificial sil silk 

Footwear: 267 million pairs. 

Soap: 1 million tons. 
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Living Space: 322.4 million square meters. 

Electrical Energy: 13 billion kilowatt-hours (about 10°/e of Soviet electricity production). 
Books, Journals and Newspapers: 1,000 billion copies. 

Radio Sets and Wired Radio Outlets: 10 million. 

Bicycles: 1.6 million (the average production from 1950 to 1954). 

Watches and Clocks: 11 million. 


SOURCES: Nauka i zhizn, Moscow, 1953, No. 10, p. 48 (Molchanova’s figures). Vestnik statistiki, Moscow, 
1954, No. 5, p. 22 (Strumilin’s figures). 

Only potato and vegetable consumption approach the standards postulated 
by Strumilin and Molchanova, although even this may possibly be because con- 
sumption has been calculated for the table on the basis of the most favorable 
conditions. 


The second category most nearly approaching the theoretical standard in- 
cludes bread and grain products 64.5°/o to 69°/o and fish products 66°/o. Other 
foods are being consumed only to half the extent considered necessary, for 
example, sugar (44°/o to 54°/o), fruit (about 44°/o), fats (43°/o), meat (30.4°/e 
and up to 40°/o), fish and meat together (38°/o according to Molchanova’s norm 
and 41°/o according to that of Strumilin). The consumption of milk and milk 
products is less than one-fifth of the dieticians’ standards. 


The position of industrial consumer goods is no better. Only individual 
items are produced to the extent of more than half the standards. These are 
watches and clocks (52°/e), cotton fabrics (50.5°/o). Only 40°/o of the necessary 
footwear is being supplied and 34.6°/o of cloths of all types. Only 27°/o of the 
living space necessary is available.’ Radio sets and bicycles are being produced 
only at 19°/o and 7.6°/o respectively. 


The accuracy of the proposed Soviet standards cannot be analyzed here. 
They are not exceptional by Western standards. As far as food production is 
concerned they are appropriate for a country with an average to low standard 
of living. Soviet sugar consumption occupies the twelfth place in world con- 
sumption. If Strumilin’s standards were achieved in practice, the Soviet Union 
would occupy tenth place; if Molchanova’s were achieved then Soviet per capita 
consumption would occupy fifth to seventh place. If the USSR were to achieve 
Molchanova’s figures for meat consumption then it would move from twelfth 
to fourth place. 


As far as industrial consumer goods are concerned, there are too few figures 
available to permit a comparative analysis. In the production of cotton fabrics 
the USSR occupies the seventh place in world output. If Strumilin’s figures were 
met the Soviet Union would move up to third place. In silk consumption the 
USSR would likewise move from seventh to third place. The position is worse 
in the production of woolen fabrics, especially in view of the long and severe 
winters in the USSR. At the present time the per capita production occupies 
the ninth place in the world and even according to Strumilin’s requirements would 
only move up one place. As far as footwear is concerned, the Soviet Union 
occupies the eleventh place and would only reach the third position in the 
world if the production reached Strumilin’s standard. 


3 Ukrainsky zbirnyk, Munich, 1954, No. 1, p. 135. 
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It is relatively easy to compare Soviet production of electric current and 
electrical equipment with that of the United States. Such a comparison shows 
how the Soviet Union neglects consumer needs. The USSR produces only 46°/o 
of the number of irons made in the United States, 4.8°/o of vacuum cleaners, 
2.2°/o of refrigerators and 1.8°/o of washing machines. In the USSR only 13°/o 
to 14°/o of electric current produced is consumed in the home (1937) whereas 
the US figure was 23.4°/o in 1949. Moreover, the United States is now producing 
514 billion kilowatt-hours annually (1953) whereas the Soviet Union produced 
only 133 billion kilowatt-hours in 1954. Consequently in the USSR from six 
to seven times less electric current reaches the home than in the United States. 


The standards proposed by Soviet economists and physiologists are equiva- 
lent only to average achievements in the West. The plan for a “sharp increase” 
in food and consumer goods production was only an attempt to introduce a 
better balance in the economy, not to create normal living conditions for the 
Soviet people. Even this plan however, with its limited objectives, ceased to be 
desirable, since it would have necessitated a significant slackening in the pace 
of the armaments drive. 

The confusion which reigned among the Soviet leaders after Stalin’s death 
at first brought those persons to the fore whose policy could gain the people’s 
confidence and whose program was popular among the masses. Malenkov and 
his supporters saw in the new course a way of strengthening their power, 
weakened after Stalin’s death. It is impossible to decide how much longer the 
Party could have continued along the path of liberalization, compromise and 
concessions and remain a Communist Party. The Stalinist old guard, however, 
considered this path fraught with danger to the system. Concessions to the 
“economic petty bourgeois” were bound to lead to political concessions, and 
the latter could ultimately have shaken the roots of the Communist system. 
Anxiety for their own future made the majority of the Party leaders turn back 
to Stalin’s well-worn course of keeping the people without any political rights, 
in need and semi-starvation. 

Other factors influencing the abandonment of the new course were the 
international situation, certain military and strategic construction tasks in the 
countries of the Eastern Bloc and, finally, but equally important, the difficult 
situation in Soviet agriculture. 

In the émigré and foreign press two opposed views of Soviet economic policy 
are to be found. The first maintains that the Party authorities have become 
bankrupt in their economic policy and are no longer able to carry out their 
promises to raise the people’s standard of living. They are now trying to cover 
up this fact by sabre-rattling, creating a lot of excitement about the danger of 
war. The partisans of the second view maintain that it is not the economic im- 
passe which caused the military hysteria but the military hysteria which led to 
the economic impasse. 

It is difficult to give preference to one or the other of these views. Both 
are true to a certain extent. The factors involved are exceptionally complicated. 
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They include: (1) the return to Stalin’s policy; (2) the increasing allotment of 
Soviet budget fonds to capital investment in order to step up industralization 
and raise the military potential of the countries in the Eastern Bloc and (3) the 
failure of the Party’s agricultural policy, which meant that the sharp increase 
program to raise the standard of living could not be carried out due to the lack 
of raw materials. 

The Soviet economy has always been a military economy. Increasing or 
decreasing the degree of military hysteria has been one of the ways in which 
the Soviet leaders have influenced international events. At present the Soviet 
Union has a great interest in maintaining a source of military tension in South- 
east Asia, especially in turning the present tension between China and Formosa 
into an open conflict which would tie down US forces in that area and leave 
the Communists in Europe a free hand. Then the neutralization of Austria and 
Germany could lead to their becoming Soviet satellites. 

However, the visit of Khrushchev and Bulganin to Peiping last year and 
their inspection of military bases in the Far East showed them that neither 
China nor the USSR were ready to carry on military operations in that area. 
The leaders of Communist China pointed out to the Soviet Communist Party 
the need to give more aid to China in her program of industrialization and 
military preparations. The aid the Soviet Union has been able to render up to 
now has not satisfied the Chinese Communists. 

The industrialization of the countries in the Eastern Bloc, whose economy 
has been destroyed by the collectivization of agriculture and who are deprived 
of international financial and technical aid, depends entirely on the Soviet Com- 
munist Party and supplies from the USSR. The Soviet Union cannot stop her 
own industrialization and she is therefore forced to expand production of the 
means of production for her heavy industry and waive the development of her 
consumer goods industries. The Soviet Union can make credit available to the 
other Communist countries only by greatly reducing that part of Soviet 
national income which is expended on satisfying the needs of the Soviet popu- 
lation. Greater allotments to make guns and atomic bombs can only be made 
at the expense of the population’s standard of living (which is in any case low), 
by limiting internal consumption. This has to be justified on grounds of political 
and theoretical necessity. 

The grandiose post-Stalin plan for expanding agriculture has not led to any 
real change in the agricultural situation. There is hardly enough produce avail- 
able to supply the enterprises of the light industry. Those enterprises in the light 
and food industries which were under construction and being planned did not 
have sufficient raw material to operate with. It was therefore perfectly natural 
that their construction and planning should be stopped. Theoretical explanations 
are not necessary, nor are references to the priority of heavy industry or vows 
of fidelity to the Marxist theory of increased reproduction. The policy of a 
“sharp increase” was already a dismal failure when it was decided to abandon 
it. It turned out to be one of the shortest lived fictions in the Soviet economic 


system. 











CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


Soviet Economic Relations with the Near East and Southeast Asia 


On February 2, 1955 an agreement was signed in Delhi between the Soviet 
Union and India providing for Soviet aid to construct in India a complete fac- 
tory capable of producing a million tons of steel annually.1 This agreement 
gives rise inevitably to several questions: 

1. Is the agreement the beginning of Soviet economic penetration into the 
underdeveloped countries of Asia? 

2. Does it signify that the Soviet Union’s industrial capacity has so advanced 
that it can undertake large-scale industrial exports? 

3. Can the Soviet Union really export capital to the same extent as the older 
industrialized countries such as the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Germany and Holland? 

Soviet aspirations to establish close economic relations with the countries 
of the Near East and Southern Asia are not new. At the International Economic 
Conference in Moscow, April 3—12, 1952, Soviet representatives declared that 
the Soviet trade organizations “could supply within the next two or three years 
to countries in Southeast Asia, the Middle and Near East, machinery and equip- 
ment worth up to 3 billion rubles.””” 

At a conference to promote the trade of the countries of Asia and the Far 
East, held in Manila from February 23 to March 4, 1953, the Soviet delegate 
pointed out, “what tremendous advantages can accrue to the economically 
backward Asian countries by developing mutual trade relations with the Soviet 
Union, which is realizing a constant advance in its economy and perfecting 
means of production on the basis of high technical achievements.”* He then 
indicated what the USSR could possibly supply to these countries: electrical and 
transport equipment, machinery for the mining and textile industries as well 
as for other branches of light industrial production and for agriculture.* 

These sentiments were echoed by the Soviet delegate at the Tenth Session 
of the UN Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, held in Kandy 
(Ceylon) in February 1954. He declared: 

From two to five representatives of each of the following countries: India, Burma, 
Indonesia, Ceylon, Afghanistan, Pakistan, Thailand, Japan, The Philippines, Nepal, 
Malaya and British North Borneo, will visit the Soviet Union this year ... to 
familiarize themselves with the development of Soviet industry and agriculture.® 





1 Izvestia, February 3, 1955. 

2 Voprosy ekonomiki, Moscow, 1952, No. 5, p. 14. 

3 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, Moscow, 1953, No. §, p. 32. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, Moscow, 1955, No. 4, p. 12. 
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The glowing opportunities depicted by the Soviet delegate in the event of 
Soviet technical aid being granted to the economically backward countries of 
the Near East and Southern Asia (in the mining and processing of raw materials, 
the development of the metallurgical and machine construction industries, etc.) 
received comment even in the Ceylon press, which published the Soviet 
delegate’s speech with the large headline “The Soviet Union Offers Help to 
Asia.” 

During 1954 the Soviet Union participated very energetically in various 
exhibitions and industrial fairs. Of the twelve which were organized last year, 
six were located in Near Eastern and Asian countries: Salonika, Smyrna, 
Damascus, Jakarta, Bangkok and Peiping.’ 

Agreements signed between the USSR and such countries as Afghanistan, 
Egypt, Iran and Lebanon show that Soviet hopes of expanding trade have been 
realized to a certain extent by supplying underdeveloped Eastern countries 
with industrial equipment and agricultural machinery. Judging from the type 
of goods received by the Soviet Union in exchange, deliveries from the USSR 
are probably not being made on a large scale. The treaty signed with Afghanistan 
in Kabul on January 27, exceeds, however, normal delivery requirements be- 
tween two countries. By the terms of this agreement, the Soviet Union granted 
Afghanistan credit to build two grain elevators, mills and a bakery. This credit 
is to pay for prospecting and planning operations to be carried out by the USSR, 
for the delivery of material and equipment, the installation of this equipment 
and the putting into operation of the various enterprises.’ Apparently this 
agreement also provided for the construction of an asphalt-concrete factory in 
Kabul, the opening of which was reported by Radio Moscow on May 21, 1955. 
Equipment for this factory was supplied by the USSR and installed under the 
guidance of Soviet specialists. 

The agreement signed in Delhi to build a steel mill is similar in content. 
Credit supplied by the Soviet Union to India must be repaid within 12 years in 
equal annual amounts including 2.5% interest. Payment will be made in Indian 
rupees. 

Even on the basis of such incomplete and fragmentary information, it seems 
that this agreement represents the most important Soviet move to establish close 
economic ties with countries in the Near East and Southern Asia. There is no 
doubt that the construction of a steel mill with a yearly output of a million tons 
will have immense significance for India’s national economy. 

The following table shows India’s average monthly steel output during the 
past few years:® 


Ec oniiuh ennui akeee nade lh 107,000 Metric Tons 
Fe onan 127,000 “ . 
EE eb weg wee atk ak Rik oe 134,000 “ 
Raabe toca ols 128,000 “ 


* Vneshnyaya torgovlya, Moscow, 1955, No. 4, p. 12. 
? Die Weltwirtschaff, Kiel, 1954, vol. I, pp. 48—52. 
® Vneshnyaya torgovlya, Moscow, 1954, No. 5, p. 5. 
* Die Weltwirtschaft, Kiel, 1954, vol. I, p. 58. 
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At the end of 1953 monthly production increased to 150,000 tons. This 
means that India’s annual steel output does not exceed 1.3 to 1.5 million tons.’ 
Consequently the new mill should boost production by 80%. However, if 
India’s per capita steel output is compared with that of leading industrial 
countries, it will be seen that even an 80% increase will represent only a very 
modest actual rise: 


Per Capita Steel Production of Selected Countries in 1953 


Phi iia a aa eigane teem ate aens 0.640 Metric Tons 
ikke ema anee eine 0.320 “ 

WE ND oo ks iais icevecses 0.312 “ a 
oe ie citing oo ee think ied eae 0.182 “ . 
Dh cavicncerwedesendeaniwens 0.004 * . 


Table compiled on the basis of data published in Die Weltwirtschaft, Kiel, 1954, Il, 19, 41. 


The above data shows that the Soviet Union has not yet achieved a large- 
scale economic penetration into countries of the Near East and Southeast Asia. 
For example, 80% of all Afghanistan’s foreign trade is with Pakistan. Trade be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Egypt has hitherto been so slight that it is not even 
mentioned in Soviet statistical data on those countries which carry on any 
considerable trade with Egypt. The chances of expanding trade contacts 
with the Lebanon are poor, owing to the few economic opportunities offered by 
that country. The USSR can claim about 16% of Iran’s foreign trade, well behind 
the shares of the USA and Great Britain. Incidentally, Iranian-Soviet commer- 
cial relations are of long-standing and will contribute nothing to further Soviet 
trade expansion. Finally, trade ties between the USSR and India are still very 
insignificant as shown by the following table: 


The Soviet Union’s Share of India’s Foreign Trade 


Imports Exports 
BEPEUEE sce ccevevenerenees 0.048% 0.06% 
SPER discndiecensovcees 0.230% 0.80% 


Figures taken from Jahrbuch der Welt, 1954, Paul List Verlag, Munich, pp. 49, 58, 512. 


Only those countries have been mentioned with which the Soviet Union 
maintains trade agreements. The general impression gained is that the USSR 
cannot expand economically in the Near East and Southern Asia because of her 
inadequate industrial power. The following table tends to support this thesis: 


Per Capita Production in 1953 


Coal Pig Iron Steel Electricity 

(Tons) (Tons) (Tons) (Kwhrs) 
Se ee ee 3.44 0.42 0.64 3,428 
MED wcscéecedscesans 4.52 0.19 0.32 1,314 
ee Cee aa mkaba bonnes 1.31 0.21 0.23 857 
ee ND 5 kvcwsvusescees 2.40 0.24 0.31 1,248 
BE ‘Gindeiakeatencane es’ 3.44 0.56 0.58 1,117 
ESE e eer ee omer 1.52 0.13 0.18 633 


Table compiled on the basis of data published in Die Weltwirtschaft, Kiel, 1954, Il, 19, 41. 


Despite an increase in industrial production, the Soviet Union still lags 
considerably behind those countries which may be termed capital-exporting 


10 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, Moscow, 1955, No. 3, p. 23. 
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This is partly due to the one-sided development of Soviet industry. Thus, the 
tempting prospects offered by the Soviet Union at economic conferences in 
exchange for close trade relations are merely political moves. The Soviets are 
striving to impress the countries of the Near East and Southern Asia with the 
strength of the USSR and the benevolence of the Communist Party, and at the 


same time loosen the ties of these countries with the free world. 
E. A. Glovinsky 


The New Soviet Rail Traffic Schedule 


On May 26, 1955 a summer rail schedule was put into operation. The Soviet 
press attached particular importance to this schedule as its standards were con- 
siderably higher than in the previous one, and it was directed at “fulfilling state 
conveyance tasks with the least expenditure of material resources while making 
the best use of transport techniques.” 

Unfortunately, information is not available on the data which served as 
the basis for the new schedule, and it is therefore impossible to make the com- 
parisons which would illustrate the alterations in the economic links between 
the various regions of the country. The Soviet press’s announcements are replete 
with exhortations to a rhythmical tempo of labor and asseverations of the 
schedule’s excellent prospects, while the actual changes involved are rather 
sketchily presented. However, the problem is of such gravity that an attempt 
to analyze the schedule’s main features based on the data available is in order. 


Freight Volume: The overall increase of freight is to average 12%.” Given a 
1954 volume of 85 4.5 billion ton-kilometers*® and assuming that the schedule was 
worked to the full, if other conditions remain equal and there is the normal increase 
in rolling stock and efficiency, the new schedule will provide in 1955 102.5 bil- 
lion ton-kilometers more than in 1954, bringing the total turnover to 957.0 
billion ton-kilometers. 

The railroads which at present are the most heavily laden have on the new 
schedule an increased traffic above the average. This is illustrated by the 
following:* 


Percent Increase 
According to New Schedule 


Karaganda 


1 Gudok, Moscow, May 25, 1955. 

® Ibid., May 26, 1955. 

® Report of the Central Statistics Administration, Radio Mosr w, January 21, 1955; N. S. 
Shilnikov, Zheleznodorozhny transport strany sotsializma (Rail Transport in the Land of 
Socialism), Moscow, 1951, p. 25; E. P. Lebedev, Transportnaya statistika (Transport Statistics), 
Moscow, 1953, PP- 30, 32. 

* Gudok, Moscow, May 26, 1955. 








All these are in the Ural or Siberian areas where movement is already at a 
high pitch. A comparison of the rail traffic in these areas in the years immediately 
preceding and following the war will give some indication of the present level. 
On the Kuzbas—Ural and Novosibirsk—Chulym lines the 1946 volume was 
47% above the 1940 level; on the Karaganda—Akmolinsk line 85%; and on the 
Ural—Volga region lines 75%. 


An analysis of the main freight traffic in these regions gives the following 
picture: Almost 40% of the coal output of the Kuznets Basin, amounting to 
approximately 38 millions tons, is transported to the Ural regions by the Trans- 
Siberian and South-Siberian lines; about 40% goes to Kazakhstan and 
Uzbekistan. From Karaganda about 2 million tons are transported to the Volga 
regions and 8 million tons to the Urals. In a westerly direction, about 10.5 mil- 
lion tons of coal are shipped from Khakass as far as Sverdlovsk.® 


From Magnitogorsk about 1 million tons of iron ore are shipped to the 
Kuzbas region whence about 4 million tons of metal goods are transported. In 
connection with the development of agriculture and the cultivation of the 
virgin and idle lands in western Siberia and Kazakhstan there has been an 
increase in the volume of freight. There is a flow of grain in one direction and 
a corresponding flow of manufactured goods in the other. 


The rapid development of agriculture in these areas combined with an ever- 
increasing rate of industrial expansion has brought about such a rise in the 
volume of goods transported that the existing network of railroads cannot 
handle it successfully. The recently-constructed South-Siberian line has not solved 
the transport problem in these areas even though it has taken over a certain 
amount of the burden. At present, 1,850 kilometers of narrow-gauge track and 
282 kilometers of wide-gauge are being hastily laid in the Kazakhstan area,® 
designed chiefly to serve the agricultural regions. The construction of a Cen- 
tral-Siberian railroad from Barnaul to Kustanai was envisaged in which the line 
Kamen-na-Obi—Karasuk—Omsk was to be wide-gauge, but the Central- 
Siberian main line Karasuk—Kustanai was projected as narrow-gauge and only 
later was to be changed over to wide-gauge. However, these plans proved 
unrealistic and had to be amended. 


According to reports in the Soviet press the Central-Siberian line is being 
constructed in certain sections with wide-gauge track. In additon to the pro- 
jected line Karasuk—Kamen-na-Obi, the lines Kurgan—Sovkhoz “Khrushchev” 
and Kokchetav—Kzyl Tu are also wide-gauge.’ Thus, this road will have at 
once three links with the Trans-Siberian, at Tatarskaya, Petropavlovsk and 
Kurgan. An expansion of the rail network in these areas, the simultaneous 
reconstruction of the old lines, the provision of powerful locomotives and the 
use of automatic block systems and electrification should do much to relieve 
the present transport tension. 





5 Ugol, Moscow, 1954, No. 9. 
8 Gudok, Moscow, October 28, 1954. 
7 I[bid., May 6, 1955. 
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However, freight traffic is meeting difficulties not only in the carrying 
capacity of the track, for rolling stock has continued to constitute a bottleneck. 
At present the authorities are studying the question of increased efficiency in 
the use of rolling stock and of more rapid unloading and loading of cars. Increased 
speeds, heavier loading, curtailment of technical stoppages and the time required 
for marshaling are all directed at increased utilization of equipment. 

The core of express trains has been increased by almost 20% under the new 
schedule.* However, attempts to improve marshaling drastically and give more 
direct routings have so far proved unsuccessful. In 1950 the percentage of 
through routings reached 35 and has remained at this level since.* 

In the schedules for 1937 express trains were to be 60% of the total and 
although this figure was not realized in practice, it was again increased by the 
railroad directorate. Presumably, the Soviet leaders are striving to mobilize the 
railway workers to an increased efficiency in the use of cars, an improvement 
which the press considers eminently desirable. For example, Soviet data indicate 
that cars are in motion for only 5 hours out of 24—the remaining time is spent 
on unproductive halts.'° 

The constantly increasing distances that freight has to be transported has an 
adverse effect on the car turnover rate i. e. the complete transportation cycle 
from one loading to the next. In 1954 the distance averaged more than 750 km"! 
against the 690 km planned in 1950." This difference alone caused an average 
loss of 4.5 hours in car turnover." There was also a noticeable lengthening of 
the time the cars had to stand in loading. Whereas in 1940 this operation 
accounted for 25% of the total cycle, it now takes up 30%." 

One method used by the Soviet government for speeding the discharge of 
goods and cars is to raise speed limits on the main lines. The new schedule is 
based on the calculation that the speed of freight trains will be 80 km an hour 
and of passenger trains 100 km." But first reports on the incipience of the new 
schedule were discouraging. On many lines there are stretches where the engineer 
is officially obliged to decrease his speed. For example, on one piece of the 
Vologda—Arkhangelsk line there are 25 stretches where the poor state of the 
track requires a diminution of speed.'® 

The Soviet press in its attempts to turn the railroad workers’ attention to 
the need to improve car turnover announced: “The crux of the matter is that the 
actual organization of the haulage process must attain the required standard. 
This is completely dependent on the transport people, on their knowledge and 
initiative.””!7 

® Gudok, Moscow, May 25, 1955. 

® Tbid., May 27, 1955. 

10 bid. 

" Tbid. 

'2 N. S. Shilnikov, op. cit., p. 25. 

'S Gudok, Moscow, May 27, 1955. 

4 Tbid. 

5 Tbid. 

6 Tbid., May 26, 1955. 

17 Ibid., May 27, 1955. 
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However, initiative alone cannot bridge the large gap in the provision of 
rolling stock. The rapid increase in freight traffic beyond the Urals and the long 
hauls naturally require an increase in the number of cars; but industry is unable 
to supply the number required. 

The Soviet government in its attempts to alleviate the situation has per- 
mitted cars with a capacity of 50 tons to carry 60 tons.'* This causes a sharp 
decline in car life, and cases of accidents due to broken journals are increasing. 


The government is disturbed not only by the shortage of cars in general but 
also of boxcars for hauling grain. The lack of boxcars will be more noticeable 
this year than last because of the increase in the amount of grain to be 
transported from the new lands, particularly Kazakhstan. An indication of this 
can be shown by the fact that on the Turkestan—Siberian line the projected 
volume of grain is 14 times greater than in 1953.!° The number of boxcars is 
extremely small. The normal car is an open one with a capacity of 50, 57 or 60 
tons, specially adapted for carrying coal, ore and coke. Since the railroads of the 
Urals and Siberia carry such freight, boxcars for grain have always been supplied 
by other lines. In 1954 they were obtained from the Kalininsk, Oktyabrsky, 
Moscow—Kursk, Donbas and Tashkent lines,?® which entailed an unprofitable 
empty run of thousands of kilometers. None of the cars on these special runs 
could be used for other purposes, even for the transportation of grain on other 
lines along the route. 

This year the situation will become more critical. Already railroad officials 
are studying the question of concentrating grain cars on the lines and yards in 
the grain areas.*! The Ministry of Communications is concentrating cars suitable 
for transporting grain on the lines in and adjacent to the Urals and Siberia, 
while special instructions have been issued to neighboring lines to hand over 
empty cars for dispatch to the east. This is detrimental to the hauling of other 
freight but is nevertheless essential because there are no granaries in the new 
areas able to take the virgin lands’ new harvest. In the current year rail transport 
will be stretched to the full, and it is rather improbable that the redistribution 
of cars will lead to a significant improvement in the Soviet rolling-stock crisis. 


Passenger Traffic: The new schedule envisages an increase in passenger traffic 
with 16 additional long distance trains, and 17 trains are to increase the number 
of their runs.?? Likewise local trains, particular in the large centers, are to be 
enlarged. 

During the summer period the number of passenger trains usually increases 
in the direction of the Caucasus, the Crimea and other rest centers. However, 
a slight deviation from this rule is evident in the new schedule. An unusual flow 
of passengers is expected and a new express is to be put into operation between 


18 Gudok, Moscow, May 21, 1955. 
19 Radio Moscow, June 7, 1955. 
20 Gudok, Moscow, May 21, 1955. 
"1 [bid. 

22 Tbid., May 25, 1955. 
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Murmansk and Sukhumi.”* This clearly shows that Murmansk and the adjacent 
regions, Murmansk Oblast and the Karelo-Finnish SSR, have enough passengers 
of sufficient standing to warrant this. The population of these two areas has 
increased from 761,000 to 1,275,000 between 1939 and 1955.*4 This increase is 
almost entirely accounted for by urban dwellers, since agriculture in these areas 
is not being expanded. At the same time industry has also increased but little; 
and therefore it may reasonably be assumed that there has been a large increase 
in the number of troops and the trains have been laid on for their commanders. 


A second unusual passenger train is one from Dnepropetrovsk to Barnaul. 
The Soviet press has indicated that agricultural workers for the new lands in 
Kazakhstan have been drawn mainly from the Ukraine, and Ukrainian industry 
is the main provider of agricultural machinery and equipment. Thousands of 
workers were also sent from the Ukraine to build sovkhozes, highways and 
railroads. The settling of people in Kazakhstan will continue until the required 
number is reached and the main supply of manpower will probably continue 
to be the Ukraine. This accounts for the need to have a direct line between the 
Ukraine and Kazakhstan. 

A third extraordinary train is the through train from Lvov to Vorkuta. 
Reports from people who have come from Vorkuta indicate that the forced- 
labor camps, whose inmates work in the coal mines, are full of Ukrainians from 
the western part of the country. Thus this new line would indicate that the flow 
of labor from this area is likely to continue. A. Lebed 


Recent Changes in Soviet Planning Organization 


During the latter part of May 1955 the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR published two decrees introducing changes in the Soviet system 
of economic planning. A decree of May 24 announced the formation of the 
State Committee on Labor and Wage Problems under the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR with L. M. Kaganovich, a first deputy chairman of the Council of 
Ministers, its chairman. The decree of May 25 reorganized Gosplan (State 
Planning Commission) dividing it into two commissions: (1) The State Com- 
mission of the Council of Ministers for Long-Range Economic Planning. The 
abbreviation Gosplan remains operative for this commission; (2) The State 
Economic Commission of the Council of Ministers of the USSR for Current 
National Economic Planning or Gosekonomkommissiya. 

Chairman of the first commission is N. K. Baibakov, who has been relieved 
of his duties as Minister of the Petroleum Industry. The second commission is 
headed by M. Z. Saburov, a first deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR and formerly chairman of Gosplan. 

Such events as the division of Gosplan into two commissions and the crea- 
tion of yet another economic planning organ are usual in Soviet economic prac- 


23 Gudok, Moscow, May 25, 1955. 
24 Leninskoe znamya, Petrozavodsk, March 10, 1955; Pravda, June 2, 1955; Izvestia, Decem- 
ber 25, 1954. 
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tice. This swelling of the Soviet economic machine—a feature common 
throughout the history of Soviet power—seems inherent to every centrally- 
planned economic system. Masses of planning, controlling and supervisory 
organs are vital factors in such systems. Due to the lack of any criteria which 
might show to what extent these organs are furthering the country’s economic 
life and consolidating its planning—criteria which are represented in the free 
world’s market economy by the law of equivalent returns—there is a tendency 
in the Soviet Union to constantly expand planning and controlling organs. 
Doubtless these organs fulfill certain useful purposes, but they are on such a 
large scale as to prove an unnecessary burden on and a hindrance to the develop- 
ment of the economy. The struggle to reduce the number of such organs is 
reminiscent of Sisyphus’ fate—concurrently with attempts to deflate the over- 
blown administrative machine, the Soviet leaders form new commissions, com- 
mittees and institutions which completely overshadow any previously achieved 
economies. 

It should be noted that Gosplan was criticized for its activities soon after 
Stalin’s death. One result of this criticism was a decree of March 9, 1955 “On 
Changes in the Practice of Agricultural Planning.” The decree pointed out a 
number of shortcomings and errors which Gosplan tolerated in agricultural 
planning, above all that of excessive centralization. 

It must not be thought, however, that the new planning reforms are aiming 
at decentralization, which could hardly from part of the Soviet planning system; 
they are intended to improve centralized planning. The State Economic Com- 
mission will be concerned, of course, not only with issuing general instructions 
on amending projects but will carry out strict supervision of “local initiative.” 

The creation of a new committee on labor and wage problems would seem 
to be unusual, even for the Soviets. The appointment to head of this committee 
of Kaganovich, whose position in the collective leadership cannot be doubted, 
indicates its special importance. Kaganovich has always turned up when it has 
been necessary to overcome particular difficulties. From 1935 to 1944 he served 
as People’s Commissar for Communications and also acted as Commissar for 
Heavy Industry in 1937, for the Fuel Industry in 1939 and the Petroleum In- 
dustry from 1939 to 1940.! His appointments have always pointed to special 
problems in one sector or another of the national economy. In 1947 he was sent 
to the Ukraine as First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Ukrainian 
Communist Party to assist Khrushchev—at that time chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the Ukrainian SSR—in restoring order to the republic, which 
had been weakened by war, the annexation of western territory and partisan 
activities. 

As head of the economic people’s commissariats, Kaganovich has had 
experience with labor problems. At the end of the twenties he held an executive 
position in the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions. At the Ninth Con- 


! Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia) [BSE], 2nd ed., 
XIX, pp. 282/83. 
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gress of the Council in 1932, he was active in crushing the “right-wing oppor- 
tunists” headed by Tomsky in trade union control.? Consequently Kaganovich’s 
nomination as chairman of this new committee underlines the current impor- 
tance of labor and wage problems. 

At present there is no ministry of labor in the USSR. Narkomtrud, the 
People’s Commissariat for Labor, as a union republic organ, was dissolved in 1933 
and its activities merged with those of the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions. Incidentally, Soviet trade unions have long since ceased to defend the 
workers’ interests as such and have become subsidiary organs in the sprawling 
bureaucratic apparatus of the economy, concerned mainly with setting produc- 
tion goals. 

Only at the beginning of Soviet rule was the wage system based on contrac- 
tual principles. Nowadays wages are generally standardized by the government. 
The trade unions act merely as auxiliaries, setting rates and establishing salary 
schedules for qualified personnel. Official Soviet data indicate that the basic 
type of remuneration in the USSR is the piece rate in its various forms—direct, 
progressive and bonus. By the end of the First Postwar Five-Year Plan in 1950 
more than 75% of all industrial work was paid for on the piece work basis.* 

This kind of remuneration of course, encourages, exploitation of the wor- 
kers, particularly where the employer and the state are synonymous and have 
the backing of force in case any problems arise. 

There is also another side to the picture which can appear in a socialist 
economy where the state has complete control. Whenever government pressure 
is relaxed somewhat, the piece rate method of compensation may cause a rift 
between labor productivity and its remuneration. A lowering of output norms 
together with an increase in wage rates always results in overexpenditure of wage 
reserves. This phenomenon was observed during earlier periods of Soviet econo- 
mic life. However, the short lived Malenkov “Neo-Nep” era with its promises 
for a “sharp improvement” in the national well-being is a graphic example of 
a relaxation in production discipline, which raised the worker’s hopes that they 
would at last see a factual amelioration in living conditions. Greater wage 
reserves and other government measures such as reducing agricultural tax and 
the scope of the state loan, or increasing state purchasing prices merely produced 
an inflationary gap. 

The renunciation of Malenkov’s policy and a return to the firm policy of 
developing heavy industry has entailed new measures. Officially the Committee 
on Labor and Wage Problems has been formed to “increase state control over 
the work of ministries and departments and to improve their work in the 
spheres of labor and wages.’ 

Control by this supra-ministerial organ under Kaganovich will, in fact, aim 
above all at raising and consolidating labor discipline and pursuing a wage policy 

2 BSE, 1st ed., XLVII, p. 422. 


3 BSE, 2nd ed., XVI, p. 457. 
* Trud, Moscow, May 25, 1955. 





according to prospects offered by the national economy. It would appear that 
in view of the stress now being laid on the expansion of heavy industry such 
prospects are not very bright. 

— 


On May 28, 1955 the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued a 
special decree announcing the creation of a State Committee of the Council of 
Ministers on New Technology (Gostekhnika). V. A. Malyshev, a deputy chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers has been appointed head of this committee, 
which, according to the decree was formed to “improve methods of applying 
the latest scientific and technological achivements to the national economy und 
also to strengthen scientific, technical propaganda.” 


This new committee has been set up, apparently to eliminate shortcomings 
in methods to boost the economy. During the past few month the Soviet press 
has devoted much attention to these deficiencies: 


.. many sectors of the national economy are backward in utilizing new 
machinery and material and in perfecting production methods. There is consequently 
a scandalously bureaucratic approach to the application of progressive technological 
methods in producing new machinery and equipment. Such equipment, which is of 
primary importance for our country, is delayed excessively; orders for it are passed 
on from factory to factory. Time and money are being wasted. Machinery which 
should be produced in a matter of months is being delivered to the country after 
years of waiting.® 


Recently the number of new suggestion has diminished considerably because 
those institutions and sections concerned with inventions and rationalization 
procedures have delayed action on so many of them and have failed to apply 
a fair number of them to improving production. According to data in Pravda’s 
editorial of May 30, 1955, 1,637,000 inventions and suggestions for rationalizing 
production were submitted. 

The reasons for failing to apply new production methods, for long delays in 
examining inventions and suggestions for the rationalization of production 
and for even refusing to apply suggestions already recognized as valid and 
useful are all to be found in the various Soviet systems of economic adminis- 
tration which arose during the Stalin period. One of these reason, of course is 
the inherent bureaucracy, which the Soviets have not yet mastered. 


Another equally important factor is the resistance of most managers to 
introducing anything new in production, an attitude termed “overcautious- 
ness” by the Soviets. These managers, including local Party leaders, are afraid to 
apply new production methods and technical improvements either because 
innovations may prove unsatisfactory or because their utilization would 
necessitate initially considerable time and expense. Unsatisfactory production 
methods might mean not fulfilling the plan or overexpenditure, which could 
reflect most unpleasantly on the abilities and careers of many leading Soviet 


5 Partiinaya zhizn, Moscow, 1955, No. 8. 
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workers. Naturally such workers under present Soviet conditions try to avoid 
risks and hinder progressive methods in every way possible. 

A third reason to bear in mind is the resistance of the workers themselves. 
Their opposition can be clearly understood; the application of new production 
methods always implies an increase in output norms and consequently reduced 
wage rates. The introduction of automatic processes in mining production, for 
example, lowers the miners’ wages in accordance with existing Soviet laws on 
remuneration. Such a drop in wages, even if only temporary, is of considerable 
importance to the workers themselves. 


It is interesting to note that articles stressing the need to utilize fresh tech- 
niques in industry state that it is a grave error to underestimate foreign tech- 
nical experience. 

In recent years the Soviet government has realized that further pressure on 
industrial workers will not bring about an appreciable rise in labor produc- 
tivity. The thesis has been advanced that such a rise can be achieved by applying 
to production the latest scientific and technical achievements together with 
the experience of innovators and by developing and encouraging inventiveness, 
rationalization methods etc. 

The new State Technical Committee will apparently have an important role 
to play. The Soviet press makes it clear that the government is ready to purge 


those economic administrators who persist in hindering industrial advances in 
the USSR. E. Glovinsky, Yu. Marin 


Military Affairs 


Air Force Day 


This year’s Air Force Day celebrations held in the Soviet Union on July 3 
were a political and military demonstration which entirely eclipsed those of 
previous years. By means of a most imposing air parade the Soviet leaders 
emphasized those “positions of strength” which they considered the free world 
should observe. In the presence of military attachés from the NATO countries, 
special air force missions from India and Yugoslavia (countries which lay claim 
to a neutral role between both camps), military representatives from Com- 
munist China and the satellite countries, the USSR demonstrated its achieve- 
ments in a sphere in which it has hitherto lagged behind the United States. 

As in the past the aim of this air parade was to display the progress being 
made in the aircraft industry as well as the skill of Soviet pilots in amateur and 
military aviation. In accordance with this aim, the parade was composed of 
three sections: DOSAAF (Voluntary Society for Cooperation with the Army, 
Air Force and Navy.), the Air Force and the Parachute Forces. 


Each year on Air Force Day one particular aspect of the parade is accentu- 
ated, depending on concrete achievements and the political situation. This time 
the Soviets stressed military aviation, that is not merely the progress attained 
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in defensive fighters but also the new offensive possibilities of the Soviet Air 
Force in the form of long-range jet aircraft. 

Reports from the Soviet press and foreign observers suggest that the first 
and third sections of the parade were only repetitions of past demonstrations.! 
The usual civilian air aces performed, including Nikolai Golovanov and his 
24 Yak-18’s. It is, however, impossible to judge how far the brilliance of these 
aces corresponds to the general level of DOSAAF flying instruction, nor can the 
full extent of para-military flight instruction which Soviet youth is now re- 
ceiving be evaluated. The parachute display again consisted of delayed drops by 
well-known expert parachutists and a landing of a motorized artillery batallion 
from a group of 40 helicopters. The only new item was the first appearance 
among the MIL helicopters of four large, twin-roter machines about which 
information was obtained in the West only two months previously. These new 
helicopters resemble the American Piasecki. There was also the traditional mass 
landing of 300 airborne troops from 36 Yak-12 transport planes under the 
command of Colonel Trofimenko. An interesting feature here was the so-called 
stabilized drop of 15 parachutists. The latter use a number of auxiliary par- 
achutes which open before the main one, thus permitting the parachutists to 
maintain some stability while in the air and to land more accurately without 
a delayed drop.* 

In contrast to the above mentioned sections, the show of military aircraft 
caused something of a sensation. As always it began with a demonstration of 
jet fighter acrobatics. Celebrated jet aces such as Major Lapshin and Colonel 
Shulzhenko and his group displayed their habitual skill in new single seater 
MIGs of side slips, barrel rolls, dives, spirals and loops.’ It is interesting to note 
that the term “Immelmann Turn” was not employed this year. Considering 
the fact that the Soviets take such pains to stress their primacy in every field, 
it is only surprising that this term—named after the first German pilot to 
execute such a maneuver—has been used for so long in the USSR. 

Before reviewing the climax of the parade, that is the parade of squadrons 
of military aircraft over Tushino Airport, it should be recalled that since 195 }3 
aviation journals throughout the free world have devoted much attention to 
the new types of Soviet jet aircraft, particularly the bombers.‘ Air force refe- 
rence books in recent years in the West have also contained detailed if in- 
complete information on these new types of Soviet aircraft.5 Such information 
has often been based on press reports obtained from behind the iron curtain, 
which with rare exceptions, are not sufficiently reliable. It is still not known, 
for example whether the new aircraft are in the prototype stage or mass pro- 
duction. 

1 Pravda, July 4, 1955; Izvestia, July 5, 1955; Krasnaya zvezda, Moscow, July 5, 1955; 
The New York Times, July 4, 1955; New York Herald Tribune (European Edition), July 4, 1955. 

2 Pravda, July 4, 1955; Izvestia, July 5, 1955; Krasnaya zvezda, Moscow, July 5, 1955. 

3 Tbid. 

4 Interavia, Ziirich, Flugwelt, Koeln, Flying, Chicago, 1953-1955. 

5 Jane’s All the World’s Aircraft, London 1954-55, pp. 181-89; Taschenbuch der Luftfabrt, 
Munich, 1954, pp. 104-112. 
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Last year’s air parade did not answer such questions. Only single new 
MIG-17 Frescos were displayed during the acrobatics. Most fighters and bom- 
bers in the 1954 parade were well-known models such as the MIG-15-bis, the 
TU-4 (a four-engine propeller-driven bomber corresponding to the old Ameri- 
can B-29) and IL-28-2 and TU-12 medium jet bombers. It is true that at the 
May Day parade shortly before Air Force Day last year the veil of secrecy was 
slightly raised, when both the Soviet and foreign press reported the flight over 
the Red Square of a large four-engine turbojet bomber and a squadron (9 planes) 
of medium twin-engine turbojet (tactical) bombers of an entirely new type. 
Western aviation-press sources already had information on these aircraft. They 
were called the TSAGI-428 and TSAGI-228 and are now designated in the 
West as TIP-37 and TIP-39, or the Bison and the Badger in official NATO 
terminology.® 

Western aircraft experts consider that these new planes correspond to the 
latest American B-52 and B-47 jet bombers. The first of these American air- 
craft is a long-range trans-continental bomber, the second is a medium strategic 
bomber which has only recently been supplied in quantity to the American 
Air Force as an atom bomb carrier. It is assumed that the B-52 will be capable 
of carrying a hydrogen bomb. 


Almost immediately Western specialists concluded that the T-37 was a 
prototype and that the T-39 was the first production model. It was expected 
that mass production of these aircraft and their coming into service with Soviet 
Air Force units would not take place before the end of 1956 or the beginning 
of 1957.7 

Information in the West on the existence of turbo-prop long-range bom- 
bers, the TUG-75 and the T-31 (the latter a four-engine aircraft with swept- 
back, arrow-shaped wings) was considered unconfirmed. 


This year’s parade again lifted the veil a little, but, of course, failed to ans- 
wer many questions, especially on the latest types of aircraft including those 
still in the experimental stage. The air parade over Tushino featured: 


7 turbo-prop four-engine aircraft with twin airscrews, apparently the T-3r. 
12 four-engine turbojet Bison (T-37) strategic bombers equivalent to the 
US B-52 Stratofortress. 
54 Badger twin-engine jet bombers (T-39) equivalent to the US B-47 
Stratojet. 
so twin-engine jet fighters of a new type. 
47 or 48 supersonic single fighters, apparently the MIG-19. 
23 single turbojet fighters, presumably the MIG-17 Fresko. 
3 new supersonic fighters, probably MIG-21. 


Thus the new types of Soviet aircraft shown to the public for the first time 
were turboprop bombers, twin-engine fighters and supersonic single-engine 


® Flugwelt, Koeln, 1955, No. 3, pp. 126-127. 
7 Ibid., No. 4, pp. 175-76; 1955, No. 7, pp. 344-45. 








fighters. The latter are felt to approximate to the most modern American 
fighter, the F-100 Super Sabre; the MIG-21 may be considered as equivalent to 
the latest American Lockheed F-104, which has just begun to reach the US 
Air Force. 

This year’s air parade not only confirmed with considerable accuracy Western 
data on these new aircraft, but also showed graphically that, far from being in 
the prototype stage, they were actually going into service, that is, the Soviet 
aircraft industry has started mass production of the above planes. The parade 
of entire formations equipped with new jet aircraft shows that at least some 
units, particularly in the Moscow military district, have received them. It also 
indicates that Soviet technical progress in the creation of a strategic long-range 
air force is greater than was expected by Western specialists. It is highly prob- 
able that those planes displayed at Tushino represent the only available new 
machines. This is suggested by the fact that heavy bombers flew in small groups 
and not in “regiments” (approximately 40 aircraft) or “divisions” (from 80 to 
100 aircraft). Moreover the new fighters did not appear in “divisions”, as is 
customary on May Day or Air Force Day, but in units of around 50; and only 
3 of the latest MIG-21 were shown. 

Nevertheless the emergence of the Soviet strategic T-37 jet bomber was 
accomplished much more quickly than that of the analogous US B-s52. English 
sources state that the first prototype B-52 flights took place as early as April 15 
and October 2, 1952. This aircraft only reached American Air Force units at 
the beginning of this year, the total time from blueprint to actual production 
being about 6'/2 years.’ The Soviets have not been so successful with the con- 
struction of medium jet bombers of the T-39 type. The corresponding Ameri- 
can B-47 has been in considerable supply for some time and has so far been con- 
sidered the main factor in American air superiority over the Soviets. 


Soviet achievements in aircraft construction were emphasized by the ap- 
pearance of the first Soviet four-engine turboprop passenger plane in the third 
section of the parade. Western press reports point out that this is apparently 
not a converted jet bomber but is of a special design. It is quite similar to the 
English Comet and according to the Soviet press will soon be in service. 

There are two significant factors which have undoubtedly accelerated 
technical progress in Soviet aviation. The first is the centralization of research 
in the USSR which makes the work of any designer automatically available 
to all corresponding design offices, whereas in the West the results of research 
are restricted to the individual concerns or laboratories which have promoted 
it. The second factor is that aviation research and experimental work in the 
Soviet Union have been pursued, especially since 1945, under austere war-time 
conditions (both as regards security regulations in test flights and other ex- 
perimental activity and the demands of technical supervision). Soviet press 
reports on Air Force Day confirm this unequivocally. They point out that the 
invention and utilization of new equipment has been accelerated by “the spirit 


® Jane’s All the World’s Aircraft, London, 1954-55, p. 215. 
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of innovation, daring in solving theoretical and practical problems, resoluteness 
in the struggle with old-fashioned ideas and concepts.® Air force General Rytov 
in his article “Soviet Aviation” points out that “Soviet pilots do not fear 
dangers or difficulties, however, great they may be; and if necessary, they are 
not afraid to take risks when executing the orders of their command.” 

Such statements accentuating “the readiness to take risks” were repeated 
in almost all articles on Air Force Day written by Soviet military leaders. 
This leads to the assumption that progress in Soviet aviation has been achieved 
at the cost of many lives, although the Soviet press, unlike its Western counter- 
part, gives no information on accidents. 

With regard to the strategic and tactical aspects of this new advance in 
Soviet aviation exhibited in the parade, Stuart Symington, former American 
Secretary of the Air Force commented that “the new display of Soviet air 
power over Moscow proves that the United States has lost a degree of air 
supremacy Americans felt they had in the past.”!! If the appearance of jet 
fighters in the USSR since 1949 testifies to the growing defensive power of the 
Soviet air force, the emergence of long-range bombers (the IL-38 or the T-37) 
capable of carrying atom bombs as far as the United States is certainly indica- 
tive of tremendous progress in the Soviet Union’s offensive capabilities. 

On June 20, 1954 Marshal Zhigarev, Commander in Chief of the Soviet 
Air Force stated that “the wide-scale introduction of jet aircraft, radiolocation 
and radar, automatic and remote control equipment—all this signifies a tran- 
sition to a new phase of development, permitting supersonic flights at any time, 
in any weather and over tremendous distances.” A Western review of Air Force 
Day 1954 wrote that, although Marshal Zhigarev gives no proof of such possi- 
bilities, his statement must not be taken as merely reflecting official optimism.'* 
This latter sentiment has been supported sooner than was expected. 

It is indicative that further progress in Soviet aviation has been 
accomplished over recent years against the background of a severe econo- 
mic crisis not only in agriculture but in numerous branches of Soviet industry. 
It should be added that such progress was achieved concurrently with a de- 
crease in the Soviet military budget in 1953 and 1954. This fact is a graphic 
illustration of conventional Western criteria in evaluating Soviet military en- 
deavors. It also shows how such endeavors are made irrespective of the country’s 
economic difficulties and testifies to the fact that the Soviet economy has retained 
its purely military nature even in the post-Stalin period with its “new course.” 


Finally, the moment chosen by the Soviet leaders to display their “positions 
of strength” should be noted. Usually the show of new military achievements 
is timed to coincide with the May Day celebrations. During the 1955; May Day 
anniversary, as mentioned previously in the Bulletin,’ no Soviet Air Force units 





® Izvestia, July 3, 1955. 

10 Jbid. 

1 The New York Times, July 4, 1955. 
2 Bulletin, June 1954, p. 22. 

18 Jbid., August 1955, p- 35- 
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participated for the first time in 37 years. This fact was erroneously interpreted 
as suggesting a lack of progress in Soviet military aviation. The true reasons 
for this two months’ delay in revealing new Soviet aircraft are difficult to 
determine. Perhaps atmospheric conditions on May 1 this year were responsible. 
In any case the decision to show their latest aviation accomplishments only two 
weeks before the “summit talks” in Geneva, was psychologically advantageous 
for the Soviet leaders. 


The unexpected comments by Khrushchev on July 4, 1955 (the day follow- 
ing the air parade) at the American Embassy in Moscow in which he stressed 
that it was not weakness on the Soviet Union’s part which induced it to accept 
the conference proposal in the hope of reducing international tension, gave 
the West an idea of the line the Soviet delegation would pursue at Geneva. 


Presumably this display of new “positions of strength” was not intended 
to impress Western experts. The latter clearly appreciate that behind the fagade 
of Soviet air might, which is being developed at a feverish pace, there are organic 
defects produced by the very haste of aircraft construction. Articles written by 
Soviet military leaders on Air Force Day this year also testify to such defects." 
Demands for increased technical skill not only apply to those new types of 
aircraft which the Soviets failed to display this year in the parade on July 3, but 
also to certain projects on which the West has unconfirmed data. These projects 
include a Soviet-Polish project for a vertical take off fighter the CZ-2V, similar 
to the American Convair: a YAK rocket fighter; a MIG flying rhombus and 
a new long-range eight-engine turbojet bomber.'® Above all there are demands 
that difficult technical and tactical problems be resolved, which have arisen 
with the introduction of new types of complex jet fighters. 


An interesting article by Hans Gerhard Meyer entitled “Russland fehlen 
Fernbomber’’* remarks on the doubts of Western experts over sensational press 
reports of Soviet technical progress as demonstrated by jet bombers during the 
Tushino air parade. These doubts center primarily around the discrepancy be- 
tween the aerodynamic form of these aircraft and the tremendous power of 
their engines. This factor leads to the conclusion that the speeds of the new 
turbojet bombers still lag behind present day requirements which are deter- 
mined by the speeds of conventional and supersonic defense fighters. Meyer 
suggests the aerodynamic form of these new bombers indicates they will be 
equipped with correspondingly adequate jet engines only in the years to come 
and that they are not so equipped at present. 


However the main impression left in the West by the Tushino demonstration 
on Air Force Day is the first revelation of the real threat of Soviet air might 
to the Western world. This is doubtless the impression Soviet leaders hoped to 
create before the Geneva talks. _ N. Galay 





14 Krasnaya zvezda, Moscow, July 3, 1955. 
15 Interavia, Zuerich, 1955, No. §, p. 329. 
16 Die Weltwoche, Zuerich, July 29, 1955, pp. 1, 3. 
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Soviet Society 


The Komsomol and Soviet Youth 


The Third Plenary Session of the Central Committee of the Leninist Young 
Communist League of the Soviet Union (Komsomol), held in February 1955, 
decreed that all membership and registration cards be exchanged throughout 
the USSR in 1956. The Komsomol press spoke quite definitely of the need to 
“put the Komsomol organization in order.” 

In order to evaluate correctly the present status of the Komsomol system, 
the basic attitude of the Soviet government toward Soviet youth in general 
must be examined. In the USSR the universal right of youth to decide its own 
future in accordance with ability and inclination has been increasingly curtailed 
during recent years. Particularly since the beginning of 1955 such rights have 
almost disappeared, and Soviet youths, after leaving school, have frequently been 
directed to hard physical labor in industry or agriculture although they had 
been trained to do work in fields requiring more skill. Moreover, university 
graduates are also being deprived of their own choice of vocation and must 
take jobs wherever Party leaders deem it necessary. 

As soon as the campaign to cultivate the virgin lands was proclaimed, 
hundreds of thousands of young men and women were compelled to go out 
to very difficult work under extremely difficult conditions. In 1954 about 
200,000 young people were sent out to the new lands. In his report on January 7, 
1955 First Secretary of the Komsomol Central Committee A. N. Shelepin 
declared, that during the first months of this year it would be imperative to 
send another 100,000 youths to the new lands. In an article entitled “An Urgent 
Program for Rural Komsomol Organizations” Shelepin wrote: “Komsomol 
organizations should select from young men and women volunteers 165,000 per- 
sons and sent them to cultivate the new lands within the period specified by 
the Komsomol Central Committee.”! 

The voluntary basis of this work is highly dubious. Innumerable examples 
in Soviet magazines and newspapers testify to the hardships endured by young 
people who have in fact departed for forced labor. A sketch called The Quiet 
Girl describes the Komsomol members leaving for the virgin lands: “They sang 
of the coachman who froze to death on the steppe. The sad melody of this old 
tune evoked memories of home, of one’s father, mother, brothers . . .”? An 
article “There is no Place for Idlers in the Virgin Lands” describes the Ocher 
School for Tractor Drivers, which Komsomol members attend before leaving 
for the new lands. The article states that many young men, not wishing to go 
to Kazakhstan or Siberia, deliberately shirk their duties, get drunk and behave 
like hooligans. Such acts are especially common among Soviet youth in the 
larger centers like Leningrad.’ 


1 Komsomolskaya pravda, Moscow, March 12, 1955. 
2 Smena, Moscow, 1955, No. 5. 
3 Komsomolskaya pravda, Moscow, March 31, 1955. 
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In 1954 the entire teaching program in Soviet High Schools was reorganized 
on the principle of what is called “politechnization” or emphasis on the acquisi- 
tion of practical skills while in school. Everywhere demands are being made on 
young people to raise labor productivity. In addition Komsomol members are 
ordered to teach youth to endure any hardship under any conditions. 


The fullest utilization of Soviet youth in extricating the national economy 
from its current difficulties is particularly important for the Soviet leaders. 
In this connection it should be remembered that even during the summer 
vacation great numbers of school children are sent to the rural areas to perform 
farm work which is often beyond their physical capabilities. 


Realizing that extra knowledge will help youth work more skillfully in 
industry and agriculture, the Soviet leaders are compelling young people to 
attend evening classes. Recently Komsomolskaya pravda has often mentioned 
“valiant” children who have left school for industry and are completing their 
education at night schools. 

Many young men and women are entering industry with inadequate prac- 
tical training. They are unable to fulfill norms, they earn very little and in 
general lead a wretched, often half-starved, existence. An article entitled “The 
Leaders” tells of young girls working at a huge construction site, writes: “We 
feel sorry for these girls: Instead of having a proper meal, they bought bread 
and drank water. We asked the director of the project: Why do some of them 
earn so little?” 

The role of the Komsomol in urging and persuading Soviet youth to greater 
productivity is of prime importance. During the Stalin era, Komsomol mem- 
bership implied definite privileges. It is true that many Komsomol members 
were tired of attending countless meetings, of listening to and themselves 
expressing the acceptable hackneyed phrases, but at least they could hope to 
receive suitable employment and to earn more, to have the privilege of super- 
vising work and teaching non-Party youth. 

The present status of Komsomol members has changed radically in certain 
respects. The new chief demand now being made of them is that they participate 
in industrial and agricultural work. Komsomol members must serve in all 
practical activity as a shining example for non-Party youth, must over-fulfill 
norms, continue their studies during after-duty hours, etc. Any Komsomol 
member who commits an error incurs far more displeasure than a non-Party 
youth. 

According to Krasnaya zvezda, more than half of the Soviet Army and 
Navy are composed of Komsomol members. Not only do they have to under- 
take the political education of their non-Party comrades but are obliged to be 
outstanding students of military and political affairs and to help instruct back- 
ward service personnel in such matters. Life in the Komsomol for many has 
become a tedious compulsory duty. Reaction to Soviet government demands is 
being mirrored in a mass exodus of youth from Komsomol ranks. Sometimes a 





* Komsomolskaya pravda, Moscow, April 9, 1955. 
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member leaves the district without being crossed off the Komsomol register 
and fails to declare his Komsomol membership on arrival at his new place of 
residence or work. Sometimes members do not change their work or abode but 
no longer participate in Komsomol activities. For example: 
At the mine near Stalino, Abakumovo Kirovsk Raion, there should have been 
305 Komsomol members according to registered membership cards. A check-up how- 
ever, revealed only 180 ... It frequently occurs that Komsomol members leave one 
organization for another and fail to have their names removed from the local register.® 


Industrial, raion and municipal Komsomol leaders are constantly attempting 
to disguise this mass resistance and consequent exodus from the organization. 
Komsomol members are removed from the local register either because they 
have apparently left the district for an unknown destination, which is frequently 
untrue, or else because they are supposed to be over age. For example: 


In a fit of administrative ardor, Komsomol Registrar Comrade Konoshanov in 
Kachug Raion removed 186 persons from the register without any justification and 
without the knowledge of the Komsomol members themselves. Consequently the 
raikom reported to the Irkutsk Komsomol obkom: “On the bureau’s decision, 180 
persons have been removed from the registry . . .” 

Comrade Gularyan on orders from Raikom Secretary Comrade Gukasyan ... un- 
known to the Komsomol members themselves removed about 1,000 persons from the 
register, including 126 members aged 18 to 24 as “having left for an unknown 
destination,” although most of them had not gone anywhere.*® 


It is interesting to note that according to a ruling accepted at the XII Kom- 
somol Congress, if a member having reached 26 years of age wishes to remain 
in the organization, the Komsomol may extend his membership for another 
two years. 

Komsomol members as well as non-Party youth are thus resisting in many 
ways attempts by the Soviet government to make the work harder and accustom 
them to the hard conditions of life. University graduates make every effort 
to remain in the larger cities; many are helped in this respect by influential 
parents. Quite frequently schoolboys and especially schoolgirls with their 
parents’ permission remain for a second year in the last grade to avoid graduating 
and being sent to the agricultural new lands. 

An article called “On the Run” tells of a young school principal in an area 
where virgin lands are being cultivated. He writes to the editor that his school 
urgently needs teachers and that graduates from the pedagogical institutes do 
not wish to work in those regions. Some time later the editor hears that the 
principal himself has abandoned his school and left the area. The article con- 
tinues: 

Comrade Maksimow, Personnel Secretary of the OBLONO (Oblast Educational 
Division), relates that the police had to be called in to find several young teachers 
and that others could not be located at all. It is accordingly recorded at OBLONO 
that they are on the run.’ 


5 Komsomolskaya pravda, Moscow, March 26, 1955. 
® Molodoi kommunist, Moscow, 1955, No. 2. 
7 Komsomolskaya pravda, Moscow, April 5, 1955. 
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In an article entitled “On Increasing the Training of Young Specialists” N. 
Afonin remarks that: 

This year Moscow University supplied the ministries and departments with 378 
fewer specialists than promised; the latter remained in Moscow. The University still 
does not know the whereabouts of around 300 specialists who graduated in 195 3.° 


This article also mentions that the Moscow Pedagogical Institute of Foreign 
Languages sent only 17 persons to work in the Tadzhik Republic instead of 
so as planned and of these 17 only 8 actually appeared for duty. 


The fact that such matters are discussed in the Soviet press at all indicates 
how wide-spread the dissatisfaction is. The inevitable conclusion would seem 
that many young Soviet men and women, disillusioned by official interference 
in the choice of their career, tired of carrying out the same Party line in social 
and political work and annoyed by ever increasing demands for greater labor 
productivity and by constant material privations, are independently attempting 
to create their own futures, adapting themselves to prevailing conditions 
in the USSR, at the same time behaving quite indifferently toward failures or 
successes in the creation of a Communist Society. 

It should be remembered, however, that certain sections of Soviet youth 
are very well provided for materially. Their parents are important, well-paid 
officials. Judging from press reports, these young people are very spoiled, receive 
every kind of help from their influential parents and take little notice of Soviet 
government demands. 


Doubtless a certain segment of Soviet youth sincerely believes in the policy 
of the Communist Party and does its utmost to assist in improving the economy. 
Nevertheless, recent Soviet journals and newspapers indicate that this segment 
forms an insignificant percentage of Soviet youth as a whole. 


Some young Soviet workers have expressed their discontentment by con- 
travening the laws of labor discipline, absence from work or even refusal to 
carry out certain duties. “Certain young miners, left to their own devices are, 
of course, losing interest in their organizations, are leaving them, infringing 
labor discipline and sometimes falling under a pernicious influence.”® On the 
same note, an editorial comments: 


Among healthy young men and women, there are always some persons who seem 
unconscientous as regards their work, negligent toward socialist property, who are 
idle and disregard their duties and thus disgrace the name of Soviet citizens. The 
remnants of capitalism survive not only in industry ... but in everyday life. Have 
dipsomania and hooliganism really been eliminated?'® 


Many Soviet youths including Komsomol members are not working at all 
but seek other ways of making a living."' Another disquieting factor for the 
Soviet leaders is represented by that element of Soviet youth (often graduation- 





8 Partiinaya zhizn, Moscow, 1954, No. 13. 

® Molodoi kommunist, Moscow, 1955, No. 4. 

10 Komsomolskaya pravda, Moscow, April 13, 1955. 
1 Tbid., April 7, 1955. 
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year high school students) which works or studies excellently, but which has 
become introverted, has cut itself off from the outside Soviet world and does 
not participate in communal or Komsomol work. These young people have 
particularly strong religious sentiments. Most of them belong to Protestant 
communities, which are widely dispersed throughout the Soviet Union today 
and are not affiliated with the official Orthodox Church. 


Much has been written in the Soviet press on Soviet youth and religion. 
Recently, in a story entitled “The Fog” by Yu. Dobryakov, we are told of the 
unusual activity of religious workers in remote forest regions of the Soviet 
Union and of their great influence on the younger generation.'* However, the 
above described resistance to Party measures does not mean that freedom of 
action exists in the USSR. Since Stalin’s death punitive measures have not been 
so severely applied and a general relaxing of tension is noticable; but this does 
not imply a democratization of the Soviet system. Nor is there ever any mention 
in the Soviet press of how the authorities are dealing with those recalcitrant 
young men and women so frequently described. 


Innumerable newspaper and magazine reports suggest that local Komsomol 
organizations are unable to fulfill the tasks with which the Soviet government 
have entrusted them. For example: 


Komsomol organizations at these mines are working badly. Komsomol members 
can hardly recall when the last meeting was held. Only two were called during the 
entire year and these were dull, apathetic and had little effect.'* 


Komsomol work in the rural areas is, it seems, far from satisfactory. These 
shortcomings may be partly explained by faulty organization at higher levels. 
Komsomolskaya pravda explains: 


Local organizations evaluate the work of executive Komsomol committees. How- 
ever, many Komsomol obkoms and gorkoms have recently paid little attention to 
local organizations, have stopped directing their activity and giving them the neces- 
sary help... In many kolkhozes, Komsomol organizations exist only on paper."* 


Komsomol influence on non-Party youth is insignificant to some extent 
because it lacks authority. With the exception of the Soviet Army, the Kom- 
somol organization is losing members without gaining any fresh replacements. 
On the kolkhozes, in industry, in the schools and universities, barriers between 
Komsomol members and non-Party youth are gradually disappearing. In recent 
months dozens of articles have appeared in Soviet newspapers and magazines 
reproaching Komsomol members for failing to disclose the harmful acts of their 
comrades, to denounce them and for defending their friends despite the fact 
that the latter have violated the rules of Soviet conduct. This Komsomol 
attitude, called “a mutual guaranty” by the Soviets, has greatly displeased the 
Communist leaders. 





12 Ogonek, Moscow, 1955, No. 20. 
Molodoi kommunist, Moscow, 1954, No. 4. 
Komsomolskaya pravda, Moscow, March 16, 1955. 
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At present the Soviet leaders are trying to put the Komsomol in order and 
animate its work by exchanging membership cards. This exchange does not 
foreshadow any Komsomol purge; it is unlikely that Party and Komsomol 
leaders would take such a severe step in view of the serious situation within the 
organization. On the contrary, the Komsomol Central Committee has long been 
trying to influence former Komsomol adherents and has urged Komsomol 
organizations to do everything possible to locate and persuade Komsomol 
members who either disappeared or gave up working for the organization to 
return. The Komsomol Central Committee has stressed the need to improve 
the movement’s activities over a period of one year at lower levels, prior to 
membership re-registration. 


In a discussion of the problem, Molodoi kommunist writes: 


The Komsomol Committee is primarily interested in achieving, during the period 
prior to membership card exchange, the structural ... and political consolidation of 
local Komsomol organizations ... removing shortcomings in Komsomol membership 
registers as well as in applying every Komsomol member to active organizational 
work,'5 


No effort is being spared by the Soviet government in exploiting youth to 
strengthen the economy. However, it seems, the majority of Soviet youth does 
not feel its sacred duty to be the building up of Communism. Soviet youth 
does not wish to suffer countless privations for a cause toward which it feels 
basically most indifferent. Yu. Marin 


15 Molodoi kommunist, Moscow, 1955, No. 4. 
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REVIEWS 


Central Asian Review 


A Quarterly Review of Current Developments in Soviet Central Asia and Kazakhstan. 
Published by the Central Asian Research Centre, London. 


The contemporary political, economic and cultural development of the 
Soviet Central Asian Republics (Kazakhstan, Kirgizistan, Tadzhikistan, Turk- 
menistan and Uzbekistan) is of considerable interest both to specialists on 
Eastern countries and to students of the politics, economy and culture of the 
Soviet Union as a whole. 

A number of journals published in the West include articles on Soviet 
Central Asia, but they normally deal only with the most outstanding events and 
their material is inadequate for those desiring to follow all aspects of life in the 
Central Asian republics. For this reason the Central Asian Review, which first 
appeared in London in 1953, to a considerable extent makes up for the lack of 
material on this area. 


Until 1955 the magazine contained one section dealing with general topics 
and another dealing with each individual republic. Since 1955 the grouping 
of material has changed. Instead of the individual republic sections there are 
now new headings according to subject. The new arrangement makes it easier 
for the reader to follow the tendencies in Soviet Central Asian policy as a whole, 
since the Central Asian republics (except Kazakhstan) together form an 
economic unit in the USSR. The new arrangement does not exclude, however, 
articles on the development of various aspects of life in the individual republics. 
On the other hand, it is to be regretted that there is no longer a general 
section. 

From issue No. 2 the Review has published sketch maps of the individual 
Central Asian republics and their raions, tables and other illustrations. Judging 
by the preface to No. 1, 1955 the present shortcomings in the maps, namely the 
insufficiency of names, the lack of physical details and the variations in scale, 
are to be overcome. It would be desirous for certain maps to give geographical 
coordinates, for the number of maps on the individual regions to be increased 
and for economic maps and diagrams illustrating individual articles to be 
included. The system of transliteration adopted by the magazine does not give 
rise to objections as it permits the name to be indentified more easily with that 
used in Russian literature. On the other hand, the wisdom of rejecting the 
system used by the Permanent Committee for Geographical Names of the 
USSR, under which the final i and the medial and final 1 are denoted by i and 
y respectively is open to doubt. 

The material printed in the magazine is divided into several sections. These 
are articles reprinted either in full or in a shortened version from the Central 
Asian republic newspapers and from Soviet magazines; original theoretical 
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articles or reviews based on the Central Asian press; and reviews of Soviet books 
on Central Asian questions. In the preface to the latest issue, No. 1, 1955 the 
editors promise to include a bibliographical index with short annotations of 
new books and articles appearing in the USSR on Central Asian topics and to 
use more Soviet sources. The realization of this plan is to be desired, since, in 
addition to such Soviet magazines as Voprosy istorii and Sovetskaya etnografiya, 
pertinent articles are often induded in Kommunist, Teatr and Sovetskaya 
muzyka, among others. The sources given at the end of each article give the 
impression that the material used is almost exclusively in Russian. In view of 
a certain uniformity in the newspapers published in Russian and the local 
languages this is no reflection on the fullness of the information on general 
political and economic problems. But in the sphere of culture the republic 
newspapers in the local language reflect more completely the life of the Central 
Asian republics than those in Russian. For this reason reviews of the local- 
language press is extremely desirable. The sources listed at the end of the articles 
usually refer to the local press collectively as the “Central Asian Press”. For 
many readers who are able to make use of the local Central Asian publications 
it would be extremely convenient if the newspaper material used in the article 
be given in more detail than is customary. 

In No. 1, -1954 an interesting review of the Central Asian press was given 
under the heading “Soviet Source Material on Central Asia.” To the five local 
republic newspapers published in Russian that are given could be added five 
in the local languages, Sovet Turkmenistany, Kizil Uzbekiston, Sotsialistik 
Kazakhstan, Tozikistoni Soveti and Kyzyl Kyrgystan. 

One interesting feature is that in Kazkhstan, Kinkhegaman bairakh, a weekly 
newspaper in the Chechen language has begun publication, apparently for the 
remnants of the people removed from the Chechen Autonomous Republic, 
which was liquidated in 1944. Also in Kazakhstan is the newspaper Lenin kichi 
in Korean, published for the Koreans remaining from those who were moved 
from the Amur river region to Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan in the thirties. 

The Central Asian republic newspapers in the local languages include 
Uzbekistoni Surkh, for the Tadzhiks in Uzbekistan, Yash Leninchi, in Uzbek 
and the central organ of the Kara-Kalpak ASSR Sovetskaya Karakalpakiya, in 
Russian and Kzyl Karakal pakistan in Kara-Kalpak, Sovet Toshikistani, in Uzbek 
for the Uzbek section of the population of Tadzhikistan. 

Parallel to the magazine Zvezda vostoka, mentioned in the Review, which 
is published in Russian in Tashkent, there are also magazines in the local 
languages, such as Sotsialistik Uzbekiston, in Uzbek, Kyrgyzstan ayaldary, 
Sovetik Kyrgyzstan, Zhash Leninchi, Kommunist in Kirgiz, Uzbekiston kom- 
munisti, Shark Yulduzy, in Uzbek, Almanakh in Kara-Kalpak, Sharki Surkh 
and Kommunisti Tosikiston in Tadzhik. 

The Uzbek magazine Sotsialistik Uzbekiston is published with a parallel 
Russian translation of the articles. This method of bilingual publication is both 
to permit the Russians in the country to read the articles and to assist the Uzbeks 
to learn Russian. 
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An article reveals that in Stalinabad Khorpushtak a humorous magazine has 
begun to appear in Tadzhik. Other notable humorous magazines circulating in 
Central Asia in the local languages are Mushtum, published in Tashkent in 
Uzbek and Tokmak published in Ashkhabad in Turkmen and also in Kara- 
Kalpak. 

Of the general articles included in the Review for 1953-1955, some of the 
most interesting were “Central Asia and the Russian People,” “A Note on Some 
Aspects of Soviet Neology” and “The Film Industry in Central Asia.” 

The book by N. A. Smirnov, Ocherki istorii izucheniya Islama v SSSR 
(Outline of the History of Islamic Studies in the USSR), Moscow 1954, was 
well reviewed. However, the magazine has not yet printed a single article on 
the position of the Moslem religion in the Central Asian republics, although the 
Central Asian press gives much material on this topic. 

Many reviews of Soviet books and articles on Central Asia have been 
published including précis of A. I. Baskakov’s “The Turkic Peoples of the USSR,” 
which appeared in Voprosy yazykovedeniya and G. E. Martov’s “The Turkmen 
Population of the Khorezm Oasis” from Sovetskaya etnografiya. Of even 
greater interest to the Western reader was the pamplet The Turkic Languages 
of Central Asia, by Professor N. A. Baskakov with comments by Dr. Stefan 
Wurm. 

The magazine gave details of the archeological operations in Central Asia 
as reported in Soviet newspapers and magazines. There was much interesting 
information on the 1953 expedition in Kirgizia, on the discovery in Balasagun 
of a Sogdian Buddhist temple of the eighth and ninth centuries similar to the 
temples unearthed during the excavations at Pendzhikent, on the archeological 
operations in Khorezm and on the study of the tombstones in the old cemetery 
in Uzhkan, Kazakhstan. 

The academic life of the Central Asian republics also receives attention, and 
articles on the Academies of Sciences of Kirgizia, Kazakhstan and Tadzhikistan 
have been included. Unfortunately, the anniversary session of the Tadzhik 
Academy of Sciences in Stalinabad in 1954 was not treated, although the speeches 
were of great importance in determing the line of the institution’s future 
activities. 

Literature, too, is covered but the articles treat only particular features of 
individual writers such as Aini or Abai. A number of articles devoted to a 
general review of the development of literature in the Central Asian republics 
during the Soviet period and the variations brought about by changes in the 
Party’s directives would be of great use. The critique of Aini’s works reflects 
the Soviet point of view only, and the absence of sources makes it impossible 
for the Western reader to discover for himself to what extent this evaluation 
is correct. In the case of Abai, the changes in the Soviets’ evaluation of his works 
are well treated. 

Articles on the development of painting, music and architecture have not 
yet been included. Another feature that should receive attention is the formation 
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of socialist nations in the Central Asian republics, a question which has been 
widely discussed both in the Soviet press and at the 1954 congresses. 

The economy of the area is systematically treated. Cotton raising, the 
development of grain, livestock raising and horse breeding have received special 
attention. In addition, the recent measures taken by the Soviet government in 
the sphere of agriculture, such as the introduction of corn and the development 
of a fine-wool breed of sheep are to be dealt with in the future. More details of 
the development of cotton growing in Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan and the 
result of checkrow and narrowrow cotton planting should be given. 

The Central Asian Review gives good coverage to coal mining and petro- 
leum production. No information has been given for the mining of gold and 
non-ferrous metals, including the radio-active metals, but this is not surprising 
in view of the complete absence of Soviet data for the past 15 years. 

One interesting feature is that, beside the articles on the general economy 
of the individual republics, a number have been published on the economy of 
particular regions, including the Fergana and Angren valleys, Karaganda, 
Balkhash and Begovat. A useful review of Gorno-Badakhshan Oblast has also 
been included. It would be extremely useful if future numbers of the magazine 
filled in the gap that has existed to date on the economy and culture of the Kara- 
Kalpak Autonomous Republic. Sufficient material could be obtained from the 
republic’s newspaper, Sovetskaya Karakalpakiya. 

Among the new irrigation projects, the magazine has dealt with the Turkmen 
Canal, The Bukhtarma Dam project on the Irtysh, the Large Fergana Canal, 
the South Fergana Canal, the Kairak-Kum Dam project, the Kara-Kum Canal 
project, the Large Chuya Dam project and the Orto-Tokoi Reservoir. 

Much attention has been devoted to questions of industrialization, transport, 
power supplies and economic planning. Translations of articles that have 
appeared in the Central Asian newspapers have been included, and this section 
could be made even more stimulating by the inclusion of the successful cartoons 
from the local humorous magazines, such as Mushtum, Tokmak and Khorpushtak. 


Central Asian Review covers an extremely wide range of subjects and is 
invaluable for students of the Soviet Union and the Soviet Central Asian regions 
in particular. G. A. von Stackelberg 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA,. Issue No. 8, 1955. 


The most important contribution in the issue under review is not the editorial 
but an article entitled “The Land is the Chief Source of Agricultural Produc- 
tion.” The author, $. Udachin, deals here with a vitally important economic 
factor—the land, whose present lamentable state may be directly attributed to 
the Soviet system. The introduction to this article is particularly noteworthy. 
Udachin writes: “The Communist Party and the Soviet government are imple- 
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menting highly significant measures aimed at a sharp increase in all sectors of 
socialist agriculture.” In other words, this use of the term “sharp increase” 
shows the Soviet government is still in a sense pursuing its earlier domestic 
policy. Now, however, the term has acquired other connotations; before the 
January plenary session of the Central Committee of the Communist Party a 
“sharp increase” implied mainly the boosting of light and heavy industries; 
now it must be interpreted as applicable to all sectors of the economy, but 
chiefly heavy industry and agriculture. 

This article ignores manifold agricultural problems in focussing its attention 
on the land. It states that planned results have not been achieved for a long 
time, that much land often lies idle, ultimately becoming an unprofitable econo- 
mic factor. It should be noted in this respect that the above complaints are being 
made despite the fact that Soviet agriculture has at its disposal high grade 
machinery of all kinds, farming specialists, and that in general every effort is 
being made to strengthen this vital sector of the economy. 

Realizing the dangerous contradiction inherent in such a situation, the author 
attempts to explain it away by examples not concerned with the Soviet system. 
Udachin writes that in “bourgeois society the land is exploited predatorily, it 
is being ruthlessly impoverished.” To illustrate his thesis, the author cites a case 
from pre-Revolutionary times when a Voronezh district committee for study- 
ing agricultural needs stated “our district has changed beyond recognition. The 
area of woodland has diminished, the rivers are drying up, sand covers our 
fields . . . our arable land is becoming exhausted, its productivity has fallen... 
shortages and impoverishment have arisen in the very life of the population.” 

This digression, however, into the pre-Revolutionary past is a most naive way 
of explaining the present-day situation. It is, of course, no answer to the ques- 
tion why in a country which has 2.228 million hectares of land, that is, more 
than 1o hectares per capita, there is insufficient agricultural produce and huge 
sections of the population periodically starve. 

Udachin also attempts in an equally naive fashion to portray the current state 
of Soviet agriculture as advantageously as possible. He writes that throughout 
the country “a great struggle against erosion is taking place; efforts are being 
made to restore the soil’s fertility and raise its productive capacity.” The author 
stresses these points particularly and states that “the experience of socialist agri- 
culture testifies to the complete groundlessness of the reactionary, pseudo- 
scientific” law of diminishing soil fertililty, “which is propagated by the defend- 
ers of capitalism.” Here Udachin contradicts himself. If this law is groundless 
and the Soviet state is exerting such great efforts to restoring soil fertility the 
question inevitably arises: “Why is it so difficult to gather in a satisfactory 
harvest, even though huge new land masses are being cultivated to this end?” 

Naturally Udachin fully appreciated the true reasons for the present cata- 
strophic state of Soviet agriculture. Although he is obliged to conceal these 
reasons, he is nevertheless not too successful in disguising the real factors which 
are contributing to the constant frustration of agricultural plans in the Soviet 
Union. He cites an apparently insignificant case: 
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As is known, the personal kolkhoz plots are most productive and profitable. 
Moreover they are in direct proximity to the kolkhoz villages. No additional ex- 
penditure is needed to cultivate this valuable land and yet it is being poorly exploited. 
Many kolkhozes have acquired, for various reasons, a great area of reserve land for 
personal plots. At the beginning of 1954 the total area of such land constituted 
1,963,000 hectares. 


Of this considerable area, only approximately 50°/o is being utilized. To tend 
all this land would be simpler, easier and more profitable than traveling thou- 
sands of miles to uninhabited areas in order to cultivate the virgin lands. Mean- 
while at least a million hectares on the kolkhozes lie idle. The author himself 
comments that “due to negligence, parts of the land are becoming overgrown or 
turning into swamp land.” 

It should be noted in this connection that the term “reserve land” comprises 
the so-called surplus of personal plots. This is, in fact, land which has been taken 
from kolkhozniks whose plots have been gradually reduced to the officially 
specified limits. Such surplus land when it was cultivated originally by the indi- 
vidual kolkhozniks was very productive and never allowed to lie idle. 

The system is to blame for the agricultural situation today in the USSR. 
Land, although right in the villages, has no one to tend it. At the same time 
those kolkhozniks, deprived of this land, are being sent to Siberia, Kazakhstan 
and other remote areas. 

This negligence of former personal plots mentioned by the author is only a 
small facet of the huge problem facing Soviet agriculture. Udachin says nothing 
about the negligence of the large areas of kolkhoz and sovkhoz state land, limit- 
ing himself to the statement that “stereotyped planning of agricultural produc- 
tion has resulted in the incorrect distribution of agricultural crops.” 

For obvious reasons Udachin cannot mention that the present system offers 
very little incentive to the peasant. This has contributed hugely to the indifferent 
cultivation of hundreds of millions of hectares. This fertile and abundant land 
is slowly losing its value despite large tractor fleets, combines and innumerable 
research teams concerned with raising the country’s general crop capacity. 

A direct consequence has been a grain shortage, even in the chernozem areas 
and a lack of vegetables. The livestock situation has deteriorated and there is an 
acute need for fodder. This crisis cannot be resolved by such measures as virgin 
soil cultivation, the corn-growing frenzy, compulsory transfer of the popula- 
tion, or preaching the merits of vernalization and the need to apply Maltsev’s 
methods of soil treatment. It is perfectly clear that such a rapacious use of the 
land is affecting above all the Soviet state, which has built up its economy on 
such erroneous principles. 

The editorial in this issue “On Improving Methods of Directing Agriculture” 
also deals with land problems. Examining in detail the role of the MTS, most of 
which are working very unsatisfactorily, the article nevertheless concludes 
cheerfully that “the year 1955 can and must be decisive in the fulfilling of tasks 
set by the January plenary session of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party.” However, the Party press has been writing in this vein for over 30 years. 
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The other material published in this issue of Kommunist is devoted to prob- 
lems which have already been raised in the central press. For example P. Fedo- 
seev’s article entitled “The Importance of the Marxist-Leninist Theory of Epis- 
temology for the Social Sciences” continues an analysis started in the previous 
number of this journal. The article is concerned with measures against any revi- 
sion of the theses of Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin. The most important of these 
measures requires the inculcation of the idea that Marxism is a philosophical 
doctrine and not an economic theory. Moreover a gradual redefining of a num- 
ber of those theoretical principles and tactical directives is taking place, which 
under Stalin’s rule had acquired distorted interpretations. The following asser- 
tion taken from this article may serve as an example: “The Party has eliminated 
attempts, alien to Marxism, to embellish history. Such attempts have resulted in 
Party history sometimes being shown as a continous round of victories, without 
any temporary setbacks or defeats.” 

F. Kalinychev’s article, “The Role of Soviet Socialist Law in the Strengthening 
of the Union between the Working Class and the Peasantry”, contains nothing 
new. Material of this kind has already appeared in preceeding numbers of 
Kommunist. It is feasible that the Soviet government, wishing to amend certain 
sections of its legislation, is striving initially to concentrate public attention on 
this issue. 

Yet another of the seemingly endless series of articles on local Party work 
appears in this number of Kommunist. It is written by the secretary of the 
Minsk gorkom of the Belorussian Communist Party, I. Varvasheni and entitled 
“The Support of the Masses is an Indispensable Condition for Effective Party 
Control.” It should be remembered that local Party leaders are not allowed 
fortuitously to express their opinion in the Soviet press. Varvasheni is allowed 
to write in such an important central organ as Kommunist only because the 
1954 June plenary session of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
criticized severely a Minsk tractor factory for failing to fulfill the state plan. 
Such criticism was sufficient for the Belorussian Party leaders to feel uneasy. 
A special control brigade of 50 Party members was sent to the factory, and the 
presence of strict supervisors improved output a little. It is on this latter 
“achievement” that the Minsk Gorkom secretary writes in his article. 

Another editorial published in this number is entitled “For a Further Impro- 
vement in Soviet Eastern Studies.” The countries of the Near and Far East are 
being at present intensively wooed by the Soviet leaders and the central Soviet 
press is according them much attention. 

Finally, every issue of Kommunist contains propagandistic material of an 
anti-American nature. This time it is an article by A. Grainina and G. Morozov 
and called “Preparation and Propaganda for an Atomic War is the most Heinous 
Crime Against Humanity.” 

Similar tendentious aims are pursued by the final review in the section 
“Criticism and Bibliography”. This is entitled “A Valuable Work an the Negro 
Problem in the USA” and examines the work by William Z. Foster The Negro 
People in American History. V. Verbin 
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Publications of the Institute for the Study of 
the History and Culture of the USSR: 


G. SOVA. “A Ukrainian’s Twenty-Five 
Years in the USSR.” Series I1 (Mimeographed 
Publications), No. 24, 100 pp. (In Ukrainian). 


The author, a participant in the Revolution 
of 1917, has been a Soviet civil servant, a 
political prisoner of the Soviets and local 
administrator in the German-occupied Ukraine. 
The present work draws from his memoirs to 
present valuable material on the Bolshevik sys- 
tem and, to some degree, on the German occu- 
pation of the Ukraine. 

Dwelling on the early years of Soviet power 
in the Ukraine, this work deals particularly 
with the famine of 1921 and the beginning of 
the struggle against religion, including the 
closing and destruction of churches. The New 
Economic Policy resulted in economic improve- 
ments in the region. As a member of the raion 
administration in Novy Sandzhar, near Pol- 
tava, the author became well acquainted with 
all the aspects of life under the Soviets. He 
goes into detail on the reasons for and the 
circumstances surrounding the second great 
famine in the Ukraine, 1932-1933. He points 
out the economic and political background of 
the famine and the true motives of the Krem- 
lin, which was responsible for the tragedy 
that caused the death of some seven million 
Ukrainians. 

Other chapters describe the Soviet system of 
justice and the concentration camps, presenting 
a list of the most important of the latter. It is 
pointed out that in 1913 in Tsarist Russia there 
were 32,758 prisoners, about 5,000 of whom 
were confined for political reasons. In the 
USSR today their numbers run into the millions. 

In 1936, suspected of sympathy to the right 
deviation of Zinoviev and Kamenev, the author 
was arrested and sentenced to three years im- 
prisonment in the concentration camp in Ko- 
lyma. He describes in detail his experiences in 
Kolyma and the geography of the surrounding 
territory, where around two million prisoners, 
mostly engaged in goldmining operations, were 
kept. 

In 1940 the author returned to the Ukraine, 
where, after a short period of work as a Soviet 
civil servant, he was caught up by the German 
occupation. As a raion administrator he had an 
opportunity to become acquainted with the 
German methods of administration and, at the 
same time, to observe how the Germans ex- 
ploited the resources of the Ukraine. 
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M. KOVALEVSKI, “Opposition Movements 
in the Ukraine and the National Policy of the 
USSR.” Series II (Mimeographed Publications), 
No. 26, 73 pp. (In Ukrainian). 


In examining the national liberation move- 
ment of Ukrainians within the confines of the 
USSR, the author takes as his starting point 
the chief stages in the Ukrainian Revolution of 
1917. At that time, when Petrograd and Mos- 
cow became the main centers of Bolshevism 
(colored with internationalism), Kiev, the cap- 
ital of the Ukraine, was the organizing center 
for the peoples of the former Russian Empire. 

In his analysis of the national policy of the 
Bolsheviks, the author dwells on Lenin’s ideas 
and points out the variance between revolu- 
tionary theory and the Bolsheviks’ revolution- 
ary practices. A result of this policy was the 
creation by the Bolsheviks in December 1919 
of the Ukrainian SSR, which together with the 
Belorussian SSR and others, concluded Federa- 
tion agreements with the RSFSR and renounced 
their sovereign rights. 

The author explains all the Bolsheviks’ ar- 
tempts to liquidate the national difference in 
the USSR as primarily the result of the Com- 
munist doctrine, which aims at complete cen- 
tralization. For this, the paradoxical methods 
of Ukrainianization, Belorussification and 
Georgianization are used under the mask of 
“the right of the peoples to self-determination.” 
Against the background of these characteristics 
of the nature of Communism in the national 
question, the author describes in detail the 
opposing national and Communist movements 
in their relation to the All-Union Communist 
Party Bolsheviks and the Ukrainian Communist 
Party Bolsheviks and their colonial policy in 
the Ukraine. The opposition’s speeches against 
the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks) 
had a great effect on the rulers in Moscow. 

The task of solving the problem of Ukrain- 
ian opposition was given to the executive com- 
mittee of the Comintern, as was the problem 
of the “nationalist” deviations in the Commu- 
nist Party of the Western Ukraine and of its 
leader Maximovich. Apart from considering 
opposition movements in the Communist Party 
of the Ukraine, the author throws light on the 
ideology and history of the national organiza- 
tion “The Soviet for the Liberation of the 
Ukraine” on the basis of the stenographic re- 
port of the trial of 45 members in 1930. 

The author also mentions the new forms of 
opposition and the national policy of the USSR. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE INSTITUTE 


The Institute’s Fifth Anniversary 


The Institute for the Study of the History and Culture of the USSR was 
founded in Munich in July, 1950, as a free corporation of scholars and specialists 
who had left the USSR and had joined in an effort to present to the Western 
world an objective picture of what is happening in the Soviet Union. Almost 
all spheres are touched upon: politics and economics, literature and the fine arts, 
although the stress is on current problems. 

Organizationally, the Institute’s highest organ is the General Assembly. This 
is an annual gathering of all members for the purpose of electing officers, 
approving a plan for the coming year’s activities, and discussion. The Learned 
Council, a body of seven members elected annually by the Assembly, is directly 
responsible for the maintenance of the highest level of scholarship. The admini- 
strative organ is the Directorate, comprising three members elected for three- 
year terms of office. In addition, an American Advisor represents the American 
Committee for Liberation from Bolshevism, the Institute’s sponsor. 

The Institute has grown in size and stature rapidly. From the five regular 
employees in May, 1952, the number has increased to almost 80. In addition 
there is a large number of outside cooperating scholars and contributors. 

The Institute’s activities are many-sided, but it is probably best known for 
its publications, conferences and library. The main publications are the Bulletin, 
an English-language monthly magazine and the Vestnik, a Russian quarterly. 
In addition, Ukrainian and Belorussian Reviews have been issued as well as a 
new venture, the Dergi, in Turkish. A Caucasian Review is now in preparation, 
and a German-language annual is in planning. Many monographs have been 
published; more are foreseen. As Institute Conferences are held, their minutes 
are also published. All these publications are sent free of charge to various 
institutions, such as libraries and universities, and to individuals in approxi- 
mately 50 countries. There have so far been five conferences with another 
scheduled for the end of July, 1955. 

The library is probably the only one of its kind in the West, since its 19,000 
volumes are all devoted to one subject, the study of the history and culture of 
the USSR. Moreover, nearly 700 different émigré and Soviet magazines and 
newspapers are subscribed to. 

An important part of the Institute is the Research Section, founded in 195}. 
This section analyzes the periodical literature of the Soviet Union, compiling 
card indexes of the material. These sources provide the basis for many of the 
articles included in the various publications. The Research Section also has a 
steady and voluminous correspondence with individuals and institutions seeking 
information on various aspects of Soviet studies. 
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At the beginning of 1954 the Institute introduced three-month stipends to 
aid émigré scholars in their research. So far 133 have been granted. 

One final feature of the Institute’s activities is that it provides a center of 
spiritual and scholarly unity among the emigration and enables the émigrés to 
feel that they are doing much to supply demands for accurate information on 


the USSR. 


To date the Institute has issued the following publications: 


PRINTED EDITIONS 


1 Kovankovsky, P.L. Finansy SSSR vo vto- 
ruyu mirovuyu voinu (The Financial System of 
the USSR During World War II), 1951, 21 pp. 

2 Mikorsky, B. Razrushenie kulturno-istori- 
cheskikh pamyatnikov v Kieve v 1934-36 gg 
(The Destruction of Cultural and Art Memori- 
als in Kiev During the Years 1934-36), 1951, 
21 pp. 

3 Saaruni, G. Borba Armyanskoi T serkvi 
protiv bolshevizma (The Struggle of the Ar- 
menian Church against Bolshevism), 1951, 29 pp. 

4 Galin, P. Kak proizvodilis perepisi nase- 
laniya v SSSR (Census Methods in the USSR), 
T95I, §O pp. 

5 Schulz, G. Sanitarnaya y protivoepide- 
micheskaya rabota v SSSR (Public Health and 
Anti-Epidemic Measures in the USSR), 1951, 
47 PP- 

6 Rzhevsky, L. Yazyk y totalitarizm (Lan- 
guage and Totalitarism), 1951, 64 pp. 

7 Grechko, V. Kommunisticheskoe vospitanie 
v SSSR (Communist Education in the USSR), 
1951, 56 pp. 

8 Legostaev, F. Sport v SSSR (Sport in the 
USSR), 1952, 54 pp. 

9 Semenov, N. Sovetsky sud y karatelnaya 
politika (Soviet Courts of Justice and Penal 
Policy), 1952, 145 pp. 

10 Valensky, Yu. Akademik E. A. Kosmin- 
sky y voprosy interpretatsiya istorii Srednikh 
vekov v sovetskoi shkole (Academician E. A. 
Kosminsky and the Interpretation of Medieval 
History in the Soviet School), 1954, 110 pp. 

11 Karov D. Partizanskoe dvizhenie v 
SSSR v 1941-1945 (Partisan Activity in the 
USSR from 1941 through 1945), 1954, 118 pp. 


12 Miller, M. A. Arkheologiya v SSSR (Ar- 
cheology in the USSR), 1954, 150 pp. 
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13 Spisok russkikh sokrashchenii, primenya- 
emykh v SSSR (List of Russian Abbreviations), 
1954, 314 Pp. 

14 Lebed, A., Yakovlev, B. Transportnoe 
znachenie gidrotekhnicheskikh — sooruzhenii 
SSSR (The Importance of Hydro-Technical 
Projects for Soviet Transport), 1954, 200 pp. 

15 Arkhimovich, A. Selektsiya i semeno- 
vodstvo sakharnoi svekly v SSSR (Sugar Beets 
in the USSR: Selection and Seed-Raising), 1954, 
170 pp. 

16 Fedorovsky, N.N. Usloviya proezhae- 
mosti gruntovykh dorog SSSR (Utilization of 
Dirt Roads in the USSR), 1954, 168 pp. 

17 Rink, N. Sovetskee mezhdunarodnoe 
chastnoe pravo y vneshnetorgounye sdelki (So- 
viet International Private Law and Foreign 
Trade Agreements), 1954, 69 pp. 

18 Nedosek, N. Bolshevism na putyakh k 
ustanovleniyu kontrolya nad Belorussei (The 
Development of Bolshevik Control over Belo- 
russia), 1954, 68 pp. 

19 Kotsevalov, A. Antichnaya istoriya i kul- 
tura Severnogo Prichernomorya v sovetskom 
nauchnom issledovanii (Soviet Research on the 
Ancient History and Culture of the Northern 
Black Sea Coast), 1955, 55 pp. 

20 Adamovich, R. Yakub Kolas u supratsive 
savetyzatsy (Jakub Kolas’ Resistance to So- 
Vietization), 1955, 56 pp. 

21 Polanska-Wassylenke, N, /storiya Ukrain- 
skoi akademii nauk (History of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences). (In preparation). 

22 Phillipov, A. Nauchny sotsializm i nauka 
ob obshchestve (Scientific Socialism and Social 
Science). (In preparation). 

23 Yakovlev, B. Kontsentratsionnye lageri 
SSSR (Concentration Camps in the USSR), 
1955, 256 pp. 





MIMEOGRAPHED EDITIONS 


1 Marchenko, V. Planirovanie nauchnoi ra- 
boty v SSSR (The Planning of Scientific Work 
in the USSR), 1953, 44 pp. 

2 Semenov, N. Sistema sovetskoi yustitsiya 
(The Soviet Judicial System), 1953, 28 pp. 

3 Semenov, N. The Soviet Judicial System, 
1953, 28 pp. 

4 Zaitsov, A. Dinamika naseleniya SSSR 
na 1952 god (Dynamics of the Soviet Popula- 
tion for 1952), 1953, 9° pp. 

5 Krylov, K. Gotovnost traktornogo parka 
k posevnoi kampanii 1953 goda v SSSR (The 
Preparedness of the Tractor Supply for the 
Spring Sowing of 1953), 1953, 12 pp. 

6 Krylov, K. Khod vesennikh rabot v SSSR 
v 1953 godu (The Course of Agricultural Spring 
Activity in the USSR in 1953), 1953, 22 pp- 

7 Ukazatel periodicheskikh izdanii emigra- 
tsii iz Rossii v SSSR za 1919-1952 gg (Index 
of Emigré Publications from 1919 through 
1952), 1953, 165 pp. 

8 K sovremennomu sostoyaniyu selskogo 
khozyaistva SSSR-sbornik statei (The Present 
Agricultural Situation in the USSR: A Sym- 
posium), 1953, 5° pp. 

9 Vnutrennyaya y vneshnyaya politika (So- 
viet Domestic and Foreign Policy), 1953, 48 pp. 

10 Krylov, K. Khod letnikh y osennikh ra- 
bot v SSSR v 1953 godu (The Course of Sum- 
mer and Autumn Agricultural Activities in the 
USSR in 1953), 1954, 39 PP- 

11 Kolosov, M. Kommunisticheskaya partiya 
i Sovetskaya armiya (The Communist Party 
and the Soviet Army), 1954, 52 pp. 

12 Tush, B. Presledovanie tserkvi v Polshe 
(Persecution of the Church in Poland), 1954, 
53 PpP- 

13 Ukazatel sovetskoi periodicheskoi pechati 
(An Index of Soviet Periodicals), 1954, 151 pp. 

14 Karmakov, A. M. Reaktsiya sovetskogo 
naseleniya na propagandu (The Soviet Popula- 
tion’s Reaction to Propaganda), 1954, 61 pp. 

1§ Poplyuiko, A. I. Proizvodstvo tovarov 
shirokogo potrebleniya v SSSR — 1951-1955 
(Consumer Goods Production in the USSR), 
1951-1955, 64 pp. 

16 Semenov, N. Gosudarstvennoe ustroistvo 
i organy upravleniya SSSR i RSFSR (Govern- 
ment Structure and Organs of Administration 
in the USSR and RSFSR), 1954, 162 pp. 


17 Kovankovsky, P. L. Finansy SSSR posle 
vtoroi mirovoi voiny (Soviet Finance since 
World War II), 1954, 80 pp. 

18 Marin, Yu. Problema uvelicheniya proiz- 
vodstva zerna i osvoeniya tselinnykh i zalezh- 
nykh zemel (The Problem of Increased Grain 
Production and the Cultivation of Virgin and 
Idle Lands), 1954, 36 pp. 

19 Renning, R. Ekonomicheskie vzaimoot- 
nosheniya Estonii i SSSR do 1940 (Estonian- 
Soviet Economic Relations before 1940), 1953, 
58 pp. 

20 Uranov, P. Rol Gosudarstvennogo banka 
v rabote mestnoi promyshlennosti (The Role of 
the State Bank in Local Industry), 1954, 72 pp. 

21 Arkhimovich, A. Zernovye kultury SSSR 
(Grain Farming in the USSR), 1954, 104 pp. 

22 Arkhimovich, A. Kultury khlopchatnika 
v SSSR (Cotton Cultivation in the USSR), 
1954, 110 pp. 

23 Mertsalov, V., Krylov, K., Dudin, L., K 
issledovaniyu problem psikhologicheskoi voiny 
(On Psychological Warfare), 1955, 132 pp. 

24 Gaev, A. Tsenzura sovetskoi pechati (So- 
viet Press Censorship), 1955, 51 pp. 

25 Sova, G. Do istorii bolshevytskoi diis- 
nosty (On the History of Bolshevik Activity), 
19§$, 107 pp. 

26 Seduro, V. Dostoevskovedenie v SSSR 
(Dostoevsky Research in the USSR), 1955, 
8o pp. 

27 Kovalevsky, M. Opozitsiiny rukhy 
Ukraini i natsionalna polityka SSSR-1920-54 
(Opposition Movements in the Ukraine and the 
National Policy of the USSR — 1920-54), 1955, 
73 PP- 

28 Predvaritelny katalog literatury po voen- 
nym voprosam (Preliminary Catalogue of Mi- 
litary Literature), 1955, 56 pp. 

29 Kalinovsky, G. Sostoyanie 
promyshlennosti SSSR v predvoenny i posle- 
voenny period (The State of the Soviet Milk 
Industrie in the Pre- and Postwar Years), 1955, 
100 pp. 

30 Dyachenko, S. Po voprosam organizatsi! 
kolkhozov v SSSR (On Kolkhoz Organization 
in the USSR), 1955, 41 pp. 

31 Maistrenko, I. Kryzovi protsesy v so- 
vetski ekonomitsi (The Crisis Process in the 
Soviet Economy), 1955, 116 pp. 


molochno: 
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CONFERENCE MATERIAL 


Materialy konferentsii nauchnykh rabotni- 
kov emigrantov sostoyavsheisya v Myunkhene 
11-14, 1951 g. (Proceedings of the Conference 
in Munich on January 11-14, 1951), 6 Vo- 
lumes. 

Materialy konferentsiya Instituta sostoyavs- 
heisya v Nyu-Yorke 20-22 Marta 1953 g. (Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference in New York on 
March 20-22, 1953.) 228 pp. 

The Results of the Nineteenth Congress of 
the Communist Party of the USSR and the 
Death of Stalin. (Proceedings of the Conference 
in New York on March 20-22, 1953, 140 pp. 

SSSR segodnya y zavtra—trudy konferentsii 
Instituta sostoyavusheisya 15-17 avgusta, 19538. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


July 1955 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


Report issued by the Soviet Committee for 
the Defense of Peace announcing that the 
collection of signatures under the World 
Peace Council’s appeal has been completed. 
Session of the Academy of Sciences in 
Mocsow devoted to the peaceful use of 
atomic energy, lasting to July 5. 
Death of G. A. Gamburtsev, Director of 
the Geophysical Institute of the Academy 
- of Sciences of the USSR. 


Soviet agricultural delegation arrives in 
England. 

Air Force Day celebrated in the Soviet 
Union. 

Joint Soviet-Burmese communiqué pub- 
lished “On Trade Relations between the 
USSR and Burma.” 


An Afghan governmental delegation leaves 
Moscow. 

A plenary session of the Central Com- 
mitee of the Soviet Communist Party takes 
place in Moscow, and lasted until July 12. 


Tass communiqué issued “On the Entry of 
the National Parliamentary Group of the 
Soviet Union into the International Par- 
liamentary Union.” 

V. M. Molotov receives Finnish Ambassa- 
dor E. A. Vuori. 


The United States government deposits the 
ratification articles of the Austrian State 
Treaty with the Soviet government. 


A delegation of French automobile workers 
from the Renault Works arrives in Moscow. 


I, A. Benediktov, Soviet Minister of Sov- 
khozes, arrives in London. 

D. Adilbish, Mongolian Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union gives a reception to mark 
the XXXIV anniversary of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. 

A Syrian parliamentary delegation ar- 

rives in Moscow. 
A delegation of Soviet agricultural workers 
headed by V. V. Matskevich, First Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, leaves Moscow 
for a visit to the United States. 

Economic talks are held in Moscow be- 
tween the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Trade 
and the Austrian economic delegation. 


13 Decree issued by the plenum of the Central 


Committee of the Communist Party on the 
Soviet delegation’s report concerning the 
results of the Soviet-Yugoslav talks. 

N. A. Bulganin and K. E. Voroshilov 
receive Ho Chi Minh, President of North 
Vietnam. 


Decree of the plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee Communist Party announcing the 
XX Party Congress to be held in February 
1956. 

Death of V. D. Bonch-Bruevich, well- 
known Soviet historian. 


Decree of the plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party “On the 
Results of the Spring Sowing, Care of 
Crops, Harvest and on the Guarantee of 
Fulfillment of the 1955 State Purchasing 
Plan of Agricultural Produce.” 

American agricultural delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 


Messages are published which were ex- 
changed between President Eisenhower and 
Voroshilov on the occasion of the American 
“Independence Day” celebrations. 

The Soviet governmental delegation leaves 
Moscow for the “summit” talks in Geneva. 

A party of Yugoslav journalists arrives 
in Moscow. 


The Soviet governmental delegation arrives 
in Geneva. 

The All-Union Athlete’s Day is celebrated 
in the Soviet Union. 

Publication of Bulganin’s report at the 
plenum of the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party “On Tasks to 
Futher Raise Industry and Technical Pro- 
gress and on Improving Production Organ- 
ization.” 


“Summit” talks begin in Geneva. 

A delegation of the Academy of Sciences 
of the Soviet Union headed by its president 
A. N. Nesmeyanov, leaves Moscow to par- 
ticipate in the XIV International Congress 
on Theoretical and Applied Chemistry. 

Sir Seymour Howard, Lord Mayor of 
London, arrives in Moscow. 
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19 D. T. Shepilov, Chief Editor of Pravda, 


leaves Moscow for Egypt. 

The British government deposits the 
ratification articles of the Austrian State 
Treaty with the Soviet government. 


Moscow Kremlin is opened to the public. 


Soviet church delegation visiting England 
and Scotland returns to Moscow. 


Communiqué issued by the Central Statistics 
Office “On the Fulfillment of the State Plan 
for the Development of the National Eco- 
nomy of the USSR during the First Six 
Months of 1955.” 

Moslems from various Soviet republics 
leave Moscow on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 


A delegation of the Algerian-Soviet Friend- 
ship Society arrives in Moscow. 

“Summit” talks terminate in Geneva. 
Molotov, Zhukov and Gromyko return to 
Moscow from Geneva. 

Communiqué issued on the exchange of 
the ratification instruments of trade and 
financial agreements between the USSR and 
Yugoslavia. 

Navy Day is celebrated in the Soviet 
Union. 


The XXVI International Fur Auction opens 
in Leningrad. 

A group of Soviet biochemists leaves 
Moscow for Belgium to participate in the 
III International Congress of Biochemists. 

A delegation of Soviet teachers leaves 
Moscow for Paris. 


6 Communiqué issued by the Central Statis- 


tics Office “On the Fulfillment of the State 
Plan for the Development of the National 
Economy of the RSFSR during the First 
Six Months of 1955.” 

Joint communiqué published on the 
Soviet-Japanese talks in London. 


7 The Austrian State Treaty comes into force. 


Bulganin and Khrushchev return to Mos- 
cow from East Berlin. 

Communiqué issued that the Soviet govern- 
ment has decided to join UNICEF. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the calling of the 
III Session of the Supreme Soviet in Mos- 
cow on August 4, 1955. 

The Syrian parliamentary delegation leaves 
Moscow. 

Railroad Man’s Day is celebrated in the 
Soviet Union. 


CHANGES AND APPOINT MENTS 


A. I. Kirichenko and M. A. Suslov ap- 
pointed to Presidium of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party. 

N. I. Belyaev, A. B. Aristov and D. T. 
Shepilov are appointed secretaries of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party. 


All-Union Ministry of the Automobile In- 
dustry and All-Union Ministry of Tractor 
and Agricultural Machine Construction 
formed. — N. I. Strokin appointed Minister 
of the Automobile Industrie of the USSR. 


G. S. Khlamov appointed Minister of 
Tractor and Agricultural Machine Con- 
struction. 


26 L. G. Sevyants relieved of his duties as 


Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the Turkmen SSR and replaced by 
Dorokhov. 


30 N. S. Kazakov relieved of his duties as 


Minister of Heavy Machine Construction of 
the USSR and replaced by K. D. Petukhov. 
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